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THE ASHES OF GREYTOWN. 


oo -fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria Teucrorum.”’ 


With unanimous accord nearly the entire Press of th n 
ted States, has poured its scorn on the last feat in arms of our 
marine. Scarcely has Greytown itself been more absolutely 
demolished, than have been its demolishers, by universal exe- 
cration and ridicule. The government organ at Washington 
is perhaps the only exception, but its defence is faint and 
heartless, so loud has been the derision by which the great 
achievement has been overwhelmed. This storm, sprin; cing 
perhaps in the first instance from an insulted sense of dignity 
and heroism, has been heedless and indiscriminate in its fury. 
One man, at least, should have been sheltered from its rage by 
his official obligations. Be the motives of the painapte r low 
or lofty—be his design petty plunder or national honor, Cap- 
tain Hollins was bound to execute his mission in accordance 
with his instructions. With him the destruction of Greytown 
was simply the fulfilment of his duty. His courage too, w hich 
is widely known, and nowhere disputed, ought to be a shield 
to him against what, in many instances, was but indignant 
malevolence. 
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The present writer does not feel bound to rush into the 
melee and drag Mr. Marcy from the rubbish which has been 
piled upon him. Nor is he anxious to place his ni before 


one of those pois = d shafts winged against the very heart of 


Fre anklin Pierce ; but he is compelled to feel he ais” scorn for 
many of the scorners, and not a little contempt for the per- 
nicious and petty criticism which reduces this act to considera- 
tions of no wider scope or weightier import than the cinders 
and ashes to which Greytown has been reduced. 

There are two classes of assailants, influenced mainly, if 
not solely, by selfish or sectional dislike to the minister. The 
Herald and Tribune may be taken as fair representatives. It 
is not here affirmed that these yearns would hunt down with 
such unscrupulous malignity, an act of which they absolutely 
did not disapprove. No such thing ; nor is that needed. But 
the iehensent derision which has been generated by personal 
disappointment and political defeat, blinds them to all conse- 
quences beyond the mere fact, and they seize upon those ap- 
pearances which present not a little of the contemptible, to 
fling them red hot at the minister. There was not a burning 
rafier at Greytown they would not pile on the heads of the 
President and his advisers. Were their ¢ nmity not thus blind- 
ed, these very journals would have remembered considerations 


of gravest import involved in England’s treacherous hold of 


this town, and considerations of far greater moment which 
may grow out of its fall. They were well aware—for both 
had expressed indignant remonstrances against England’s de- 
fiance of right and law, and her open violation of her own 
pledged faith in reference to Greytown—they were well aware 
of the real state of affairs. 

There is yet another class of journals who denounce the 
“atrocity” of levelling the few sheds that constituted Grey- 
town. In their enmity there is neither blindness nor personal 
malice. They are the exponents of the English interest here, 
having no country but Wall street, and no God but gain. 
Their scorn is but the outburst of their fears, and while they 
deride the littleness of the act, they are trembling in presence 
of its greatness. Their condemnation is we ighty, and will be 
enduring, because it takes its birth from the instincts and 
strength of commercial enterprise. There is no government 
and no country of which this is not the most conservative ele- 
ment, the highest guarantee of peace. In a country such as 
this, whose genius is the spirit of expansion, it is a dangerous 
element, because it is a clog on the wheel of destiny. 

These three classes of journals have, without scruple and 
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without a pause, hunted down the destruction of G.eytown as 
an act of meanness, cowardice, villainy, atrocity and reckless- 
ness. They decry it as infamy of the foulest character and 
shabbiness of the most e ontemptib le nature. We do not propose 
to follow them or answer their unsparing denunciations. But 
as it is likely that this moment the English position at San 
Juan and the Balize, as well as her attitude and menaces in 
reference to Cuba, engages the solicitous attention, not alone 
of our government, but of the respective governments of 
< Hngland, france, and Spain; and as it is unquestionable the 
bombardment of Greytown will accelerate the final solution 
of the questions in dispute, we propose to take a rapid view 
of the English aggressions on the Central American States, 
id her arrogant police y there. 

Our view of the, whole question is, that the position assum- 
ed by England at Greytown and elsewhere on the Mosquito 
shel ‘, is a fraudulent usurpation, asserted in violation of jus- 
tice, of international law, of the protection we owe to a sister 
epublie, and in defiance of the most solemn engagements to 
which England had been compelled. We further hold that in 
iew of the complications likely to arise in reference to Cuba, 
Mngland’s position at Greytown, and her treacherous rela- 
tions with Costa Rica, may be highly pre, judicial and even 
dangerous to the United Stafes. In fact it had become indis- 
pensable to our interests and our honor to dislodge England 
at San Juan; and, seeing that this could not be effected by 
treaties, the only other mode practicable should be adopted. 
[t has been adopted: and let us hope that it will be backed 

up and defended, as the basis of future negociations. 

The assertion of British supremacy cn the coast of Nicar- 
agua, did not begin in our time, nor against the feeble gov- 
ernment of that distracted State, While yet the Spanish 
Empire held triumphant sway over the fairest portions of this 
continent, England’s encroachments began. With tiger tread 
and tiger grasp, she found a foothold on this shore which was 
unguarded and far distant from the Spanish seat of govern- 

ment at the Halls of the Montezumas. As in the ease of Ire- 
and, the pioneers of her ambition were robbers, without 
icense or authority but such as could be backed or abandon- 
ed as circumstances may require. They were, in fact, in the 
first instance, abandoned. The king of E ngland, n answer 
to the remonstrances of the king of Spain said, “dine pirates 
vere not his subjects, and that his Majesty could deal with 
| them as he pleased.” We further find that his Britanie Ma- 
jesty actually recalled some governors and replaced them by 
1# 
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others to please his Catholic Majesty, but the same authorit 
adds, that the “piracy continued nevertheless.” The Court 
of St. James had no objection to the hanging of a few pirates, 
so they still held their furtive hold on e nough of soil to en: 
ble them to make good an attempt to rob, or bully, or swin- 
dle their august ally, his Catholic Majesty. Accordin; ay: (| 
possession of Belize, and the piracy of the English freebooters 
from Jamaica, at last produced a rupture between the hig 
contending parties, so that the august allies became augus 
enemies. Ruin b lazed ¢ over earth and ocean to maintain tl 
“he sition which a few years before the government of Kng 
land repudiated with baa twaddle. This was continu 
from 1737 until 1763, and spread its desolating fury over bot 
hemispheres ; all to maintain the foothold obtained by 1) 
pirates who, England assured Spain, “ did not commit these aci 
as subjects of England,” adding, “that his Catholic Majes 
might proceed against them as he thought fit.” 

But Spain, in those days, was one of the “great pow: 
and she humbled the flag of England on many a hot field 
Peace was concluded at last in 1763. By the 17th article o! 
the treaty of that year, England guarantees 


“That his Britanic Majesty shall cause to be demolished a | the fortific: 
tions which his Majesty’s subjects shall have erected, and that the bay « 
Honduras, and in Sther places in the Territory of Spain, within fo 
months.” 


Spain, in return, guarantees by the same treaty, that Brit 
ish subjects shall not be preve nted from, or disturbed in, cut 
ting log-wood within certain limits at Belize. England, sin- 
gular to say, fulfilled the first branch of her stipulation, nam: 
ly, destroyed the fortresses.’ But so outrageous did her sul 
jects behave, taking actual possession of the Mosquito coast 
and commiting every imaginable and unimaginable rapacit) 
that Spain, even at the risk of another war, seized these daring 
marauders, convicted them of smuggling, piracy and robbery 
and transported them out of the country. Such an outrag’ 
on her robber subjects, England could not brook, and imm« 
diately she hurled her desperate strength against Spain to 
avenge it. But Spain confronted her with equal daring, and 
the war was ended without any further result than a mor 
definite and explicit treaty--the treaty of 1783—in which is 
the following stipulation : 


“ That the intention of the two high contracting parties being to prevent 
‘ 


as much as possible all causes of complaint and misunderstanding hereto! 


Ore 
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vecasioned by the cutting of wood, and several English settlements having 
been formed and extended under that pretence upon the Spanish Continent, 
it is expressly agreed, that his Majesty’s subjects shall have the right of cut- 
ting logwood in the district called Belize, (designated by limits in the treaty,) 
atd his Catholic Majesty assures them all that this is expressed in the pres- 
nt article, providing that this shall not be considered as derogating in any 
wise from his rights of sovereignty. Therefore, all the English who may 
e dispersed in any other parts, whether on the Spanish Continent, or any 
sland whatever dependent thereon, and for whatever reason it might be, 
without exception, shall retire within the district above described.” 


As it appears on the face of this document, that the great 
object of Spain was to deprive England of any further “ false 
pretence,’ her negotiatior was as explicit and clear as possi- 
ble. Too credulous diplomat! little didst thou know the 
guile with which thou hadst to deal! Vain was thy compre- 
hensiveness. The “Spanish continent and the islands adja- 

— might embrace fully the territory, but it was far from 
hecking British rapacity. 

a is seldom that a nation pledges its royal honor to its own 

sehood. England did not blush to do it in thi8 treaty. 

C ympelled by the boldness of her foe, and with his sword at 
r heart, she confessed that her acquisitions in Central Amer- 

ica, were made “ under pretence” of cutting wood. That testi- 
nony attested by her royal seal, must have been wrung from 
her by a hard fate. No nation would submit to such infamy, 
having any alternative short of national dishonor or death. 
History furnishes no parallel for it. And it is strange that 
Spain could have any faith in the pledges of a nation having 
the meanness and weakness to make an open admission of its 
own infamy. What guarantee had Spain in the word of a 
professed perjuror ? By the law of England itself, a man once 
perjured is never more to be believed. But England was not 
foresworn. She only violated her regal word. She soon 
proved, however, that as she was capable of confessing one 
‘false pretence,” she was capable of making a new one. This 
time the “pretence” was not to cut wood, but that the Mos- 
quito shore was not a part of the “Spanish Continent.” The 
British who were dispersed in these hag did not as they 
ere bound retire to the district of Belize, but on the contra- 

, they laid claim to the country as their own, and domineer- 
ed there even as in the “ English pale.” Spain was gee 
for their expulsion, when England once again in 1786, rather 
than risk ancther war, made another admission of a second 
false pretence, and thus stipulated : 
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“ His Britanic Majesty’s subjects, and the other colonists who huve enjoy- 
ed the protection of England, shall evacuate the Territory of the Mosquitos, 
as well as the Continent in general, and the islands adjacent, without exve)- 
tion.” 

An ordinary person would think this conclusive. It is hard 
to see how the keenest guile could evade it. It is hard to con- 
ceive the amount of audacity that would contravene it. The 
treaty of 83 did not mention Mosquito, and omitted “ protec- 
tion.” England, therefore, not only protected, but occupied 
Mosquito, within which is situated San Juan. But after that 
stipulation, one would think there was an end to “pretences.” 
And so there was as far as Spain was concerned. But th 
power of Spain was passing away. The colonies rebelled, and 
true to her instincts, England favored and aided the rebels, 
and the dominion of Spain was overturned. Rejoice, oh ye 
liberals ! for here is another triumph of England’s liberalit 
of England’s guardianship of liberty. 

But England herself was deeply engaged with another 
affair. She was extending and consolidating her acquisitions 
on the Mosquito shore. Yet as the confederation of the Cen- 
tral American States began to take root and vitality, an ap- 
prehension crept on the spirit of England that the new repub- 
lic would insist upon the integrity of its territory, and woul . 
be powerful enough to enforce its rights. So to preserve hei 
plunder she bethought her of an e xpedient.. She found some 
little jealousy existing between the several States of the new 
confederation, which she secretly but sedulously fomented. 
War—the worst of all wars, civil war—followed. England 


gloated on its horrors and havoc. A young republic was 
blasted in its early spring. And what was still better per- 
haps, her own spoils would be secured. The Mosquito shore 


was part of the territory of Nicaragua ; and soon as that State 
had settled down as a separate independence, she claimed from 
England her rightful property. Feeble, without an arm) 

a navy, she relied on the eternal strength of justice. Ha! 
‘twas not for this England had lied so often; ’twas not for 
this she squandered treasure and blood. Justice? He: 

help her silly head. Nicaragua must indeed be young a ‘ll: 
taught in the ways of diplomacy, or she would not have made 
such a mistake. England answered her demands as follows : 


Foreton Orrice, July 16, 1849 
Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the letter which 


you addressed to me on the 23d ultimo, in reply to my letter of the 27th of 


—EATTTS\ « 


~ 





memaennn geaeren 
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April, relative to the debt due by the State of Nicaragua to certain British 
subjects, holders of bonds of that State. 

As the question whether the State of Nicaragua has the right to include 
among those branches of, her revenues which are pledged for the payment of 
that debt, custom duties to be levied at the port of Grey Town, or in other 
words, the question as to the validity of the alleged right of Nicaragua to 
the Port of Grey Town,* forms the essential point in your letter now under 
consideration, as well as in your preceding letters of the 20th of January, 
and of the 5th and 19th of March last, I will address myself at once to that 
question. 

In your letter of the 23d ultomo, you say, that by the arguments therein 


you have shown: Ist, That the Port of Giey Town is now, de 


’ 
. 


employe d, 


jure, the property of the State of Nitaragua, and has been so ever since 


Central America declared itself independent of Spain ; 2dly, That therefore 
the revenue of customs levied at that Port is justly to be included in those 


revenues of the State of Nicaragua, which are pledged for the redemption 


of the loan which was contracted for in 1826 by the republic of Central 
America with the House of Barclay & Co.; and, 3dly, That the British cre- 
ditors ave bound to assist the Government of Nicaragua, in establishing its 


claim to Grey Town; and that if they Go not so, they must submit to the 
loss which may resalt from their own laches, until the Port which you say is 


unjustly withheld by Great Britain, shall have been restored to Nicaragua. 
Uy 
proceed to show that the Port of Grey Town does not belong and never has 


n these propositions, I am prepared to join issue with you, and will 


rightfully belonged to the State of Nicaragua. This point once demonstra- 
ted, the second and third propositions which you deduce from the alleged 
rights of Nicaragua to Grey Town, must of course and necessarily fall to 
the ground. 
Now, in the first place, I have to remark, that since the people of Nicara- 
gua have never occupied any part of the territory of Mosquito exccept Grey 
Town, which they forcibly took possession of only in 1836, the sole pret 
upon which the State of Nicaragua can claim a right to Grey Town or to 
any other part of the Mosquito territory, is the allegation that the M squit ) 
territory belonged to Spain, and that Nicaragua has inherited the-rights of 
Spain over that territory. But assuming for the present for the sake of ar- 
gument that Spain had rights over the Mosquito territories, how can it be 
shown that those rights have devolved to Nicaragua? Has Spain ever cor 
ferred such rights to Nicaragua by treaty? Certainly not. ~Has Nicara- 
gua obtained them by conquest? Equally not. The people of Nicaragua 
revolted, indeed against the king of Spain, and obtained by force of arms, 


and de facto, their practical independence, which, however, I believe, has not 


given to Sen Juan de Nicaragua. sir ce 


* This the name which the Englivh have g 
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up to this day been formally and diplomatically acknowledged by Spain. 
But the successful revolt of the people of Nicaragua could give them no 
right, with reference to Spain, except the right of self-government. The 
very principle upon which their revolt was founded, 4nd which the success of 
that revolt established, goes to forbid them from practising towards other na- 
tions that kind of oppression from which they had freed themselves. The 
fact of their having thrown off the yoke of Spain could give them no right 
to impose their yoke on the people of Mosquito; the circumstance that they 
had succeeded in asserting their own freedom from foreign rule, could give 
them no right to impose their rule upen a people who had always been free, 
and it is a well known historical fact that the Mosquito nation had from 
time immemorial, and up to the periad of the revolt of Nicaragua, been as 
free as they have continued to be from that period to the present day. But 
even supposing that this had not been so, and that the crown of Spain had 


] 
Nicaragua might as well claim a derivative right from Spain to govern and 


ossessed rights of sovereignty over the Mosquito territory, the people of 


to be masters of Mexico, New Grenada, or any of the neighboring St: 
Central America, as to govern and possess by such derivative ri 
Mosquito territory, which was never possessed or occupied by the people of 
Nicaragua. The péople of each of the revolted districts of the Spanish 
American Provinces, established their own independence and their own rights 
of self-government within the territory which they actually occupied, but no- 
thing more. If these revolted provinces had imagined that they acquired 
by the revolt all the rights of Spain, besides determining among each other 
in what manner those rights were to be apportioned between them, they must 
also by necessity have considered themselves bound by all the obligations of 
Spaix. But they neither acknowledged these obligations, nor were called 
upon by other countries to adopt them. On the contrary, when their politi- 
cal existence as independent States-was acknowledged by foreign countries, 
they contracted severally with those foreign countries such new treaties as 
were applicable to their conditions, and neither they nor the foreign pow- 
ers with which they treated, ever thought of considering them inheritors of 
any rights or obligations, rising out of the treaty engagement of the Spanish 
Crown. However, if Spain possessed any rights over the Mosquito territo- 
ry, and if those rights have descended by inheritance to any of the Spanish 
republics, it would remain to be ;roved that such rights have devolved upon 
Nicaragua rather than upon Honduras, Costa Rica, or New Grenada, ahd 
it is probably that each and all of those three States would establish just as 
good a claim as Nicaragua, and probably a better one to the inheritance of 
any such rights, if such rights had existed. 

But I deny totally and entirely that Spain had any right to the Mosquito 
territory, and I therefore contend that there is no inheritance whatever, in 
this respect, which can become the subject matter of dispute. On the con- 
trary, the King of the Mosquito has, from « very early period in the history 





- 
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of America, been an independent ruler of a separate territory, and he has in 
variably been acknowledged and upheld by the Government of Great Britain. 
It is quite true that by the convention of 1786 between Great Britain and 
“pain, Great Britain agreed to withdraw British subjects from the Mosquito 
territory. But Great Britain did not by that treaty either acknowledge that 
the Mosquitos were not an independent nation, or renounce her protectorship 
of, that nation. On the contrary, the stipulation of the treaty of 1786 clear- 
y mentions the Mosquitos as a nation distinct from the people living within 
the Spanish Dominions, and that treaty contains a stipulation which was an 


ct of protectorship exercised by Great Britain in favor of the Mosquito 


nation. 
In order to understand fully the treaty of 1786, it is necessary to revert to 
» treaty of 1783. 


1 


{t appears from the 6th article of the treaty of 1783, that several English 
ments having been made and extended upon the Spanish continent, on 
pretence of cutting log-wood or dyeing wood, and Great Britain and 

Spain being desirous of preventing as much as possible the eauses of com- 


plaint and misunderstanding to whiclgthis intermixture of British and Span- 


ish wood-cutters gave rise, it was thought expedient that the Government 
(Spanish) should assign to British subjects, for the purpose of cutting wood, 
a separate and sufficiently extensive and convenient district on the coast of 
America, and that in consideration of such an assignment, British subjects 
should be restricted from furming settlements on any other part of the Span- 
ish territories in America, whether continental or insular, and that all Brit- 
ish subjects dispersed in those Spanish possessions, should, within eighteen 
months after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, retire within 
the district specially assigned for their occupation and use. 

It seems, however, that the treaty of 1783 did not sufficiently accomplish 
the purpose of preventing complaints and misunderstandings. It was found 
by Great Britain, on the one hand, that the district assigned on the Coast of 
Honduras to British subjects by the 6th article of the treaty of 1783, was 
too limited in extent, and the enjoyment of it much narrowed by the restric- 
tions contained in the article. It was found by Spain, on the other hand, 
that British subjects still lingered in parts of the Spanish American territo- 
ries, and the Spanish Government found, moreover, that there were many 
British subjects settled in the Mosquito territory, to which the treaty of 
1783 did not apply, as that treaty mentioned only the Spanish possessions in 
America, and said nothing about Mosquito, and did not require that British 
subjects should retire from Mosquito, and it seoms that the rev€nues to Spain 
suffered from smuggling transactions carried on by British subjects so settled 
on the Spanish territory and in Mosquito. 

‘T’o put an end to these nfatual inconveniences, it was agreed by the con- 
vention of 1786 that a larger extent of territory should be assigned to Brit- 
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ish subjects on the Coast of Hondurus, according to new boundaries described 
in that convention ; and it was also agreed that the enlarged territory so 
granted should be occupied by British subjects with a greater latitude of 
cnjoyments than was allowed by the restrictions of the treaty of 1783: and 
in return, in order to relieve the Spanish Government from !oss by smuggling 
the British Government again bound itself to recall British subjects from the 
Spanish possessions in America, and also took the new engagement of with- 
drawing British subjects from the Mosquito territory, as well as from the 
Spanish possessions ; and the British Government further engaged, that Brit- 
ish subjects so withdrawn and confiued to the ceded district in Honduras 
should, in their communications from thence to the Spanish territories, con- 
form to such regulations as to custom duties, as the Spanish Government 
might think proper to establish among its own subjects. 

The manner in which the Mosquito territory is, in the convention of 1756, 
centra-distinguished from the possessions of Spain, which alone had been 
mentioned in the treaty of 1783, clearly proves that by the understanding of 
both parties, the Mosquito territory and the possessions of Spain were sepa- 
rate and different things. 

But any pretension of Spain to rights over the Mosquito territory, of 
which she had no possession, could only be founded upon a general claim of 
sovereignty over the whole of that Central portion of the American Conti- 
nent. But if that claim existed, Spain could not have acknowledged that 
she had in that part of America any frontiers, except the two oceans ; and, 
yet by article 14th of the treaty of 1786, the British Government engages 
not to allow British subjects to furnish arms or warlike stores to the Indians, 


in general situated upon the frontiers of the Spanish possessions ; and by 


the immediately preceding mention of the Mosquitos, in the very same sen- 
tence, it is sufficiently clear that they were intended to be included among the 
number cf Indians situated upon the frontiers of the Spanish possession 

But if Mosquito had belonged to Spain, the Spanish possessions in that 


quarter would have had no frontier, except the tide line of the ocean, an 
upon such frontier no Indians could dwell, to whom arms and warlike stores 
could be furnished It is plain, therefore, that the treaty of 1786 proves 
that the Mcsquitos were considered by the contracting parties as a nation, 
separate aud independent, and were not acknowledged by Great Britain as 


belonging to Spain. But that treaty also proves, that Great Britain still 


sheltered the Mosquitos under her protection ; for while the British Govern. 


ment agreed, for fiscal reasons, to withdraw from Mosquito those British 
subjects, whose presence therein, being a visible symb6l of the protectorship 
of Great Britam, would secure the Mosquitos from any act of hostility o1 
the part of the Spaniards, the British Government exacted from the Govern- 


ment of Spain, as an equivalent security for Mosquitos, an engagement not 
to retaliate upon the people of Mosquito, on aceount of the co-operation and 


assistance which the Mosquitos had afforded to the British in the 


| 
| 
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which had taken place between Spain and Great Britain before the peace of 
1783. This stipulation was a substantial and effectual act of protectorship 
on the part of Great Britain, acquiesced in and subscribed to by Spain. 

It is demonstrable, therefore, that the convention of 1786 did not invalidate 
either the independence of Mosquito, or the protectorship of Great Britain ; 
but if it bad invalidated both, as between Great Britain aud Spain, what 
would that have been to Nicaragua? or how could a convention, which was 
“res inter alios acta,” have had any bearing whatever upon the rights or pre- 
tensions of Nicaragua. 

I might well content myself to close here my answer to your notes ; and 
having proved a negative, I might abstain fron going into a proof of the 
opposite affirmative. Having shown that Nicaragua has no claim whatever 
to the Mospuito territory, it would seem unnecessary for my argument with 
you, to show by any other evidence than the documents which you yourself 
have quoted, that long before Nicaragua came into existence as a State, Great 
Britain exercised a protectorship over the Mosquitos, as a separate nation, 
But, nevertheless, even at the risk of making this letter needlessly long, I will 
mention one or two facts which clearly demonstrate that it was so. 

At what time and in what manner the connection between Great Britair 
and the Mosquito Nation first began, is not well known; but it is certain 
and on record, that while the Duke of Albermarle was Governor of Jamaica, 
to which office he was appointed in 1687, the Mosquito Indians made a for- 
mal cession of the sovereignty of their conntry to the King of England, and 
that in consequence of that cession, the chief of the Mosquitos, received his 
appointment as King, by a commission given to him by the Governor of Ja- 
maica, in the name and on the behalf of the King of England. 

Somewhat more than thirty years afterwards, namely, on the 25th of June, 
1720, as appears by the Journals of the House of the Assembly of Jamaica, 
a convention about runaway slaves was concluded between the then Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, and the King Jeremy of thé Mosquitos. 

From that time downwards, during the reigus of George Ist, 2d, and 3d, 
the connection of Great Britain and the Mosquito continued uninterrupted 
and unimpaired, and at times during that period there were British settlers 
established in the Mosquito territory with a Bgitish resident officer, appoin- 
ted by the Governor and Council of Jamaica, on behalf of the British Crown, 
to superintend those settlers; and the Council of Jamaica, in a report to 
Governor Dallas, on the 16th of July, 1774, adverting to the inland bounda- 
ry of the Mosquito territory, mention it as running along “ the distant moun- 
tains,” which bound the Spanish territory, a clear proof that Mosquito was 
a separate State, and did not belong to Spain. But colonial records of th 
BritishGovernment abound with correspondence about the Mosquito King and 
nation, proving not only the strong and constant interest taken by the Brit- 
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ish Government in their welfare, but the close and intimate connection which 
has uninterruptedly subsisted between Great Britain and Mosquito. 

If it be established, as it clearly is, that the Mosquito territory, is, and for 
centuries has been, a separate State, distinct from the American possessions 
f Spain, there cannot be a moment’s doubt that the Port of Grey Town at 
the mouth of the river San Juan, belongs to and forms part of the Mosqui- 
to territory. This can be shown by quotations from numerous authorities 
public and private, official and literary ; and so far from there being any jus, 
ground to doubt that the southern extremity of the Mosquito territory in- 
eludes the Port of Grey Town, there are on the contrary, good and substan- 
tial reasons which can be alleged to show, that the rights of the Mosquito 
extend southward, as far as the Boca del Toro, at which place, the King of 
Mosquito has, at various times, exercised rights, by levying duties 

Such being the state of the matter, it can scarcely be necessary for me to 
say, that Her Majesty’s Government cannot allow the Government of Nicar- 
agua to mix up its unfounded pretentions to the territory of Mosquito, with 
the just claims of the British creditors upon Nicaragua; and any attempt 

n the part of the Nicaraguan Government to do so would constitute one of 
those cases of denial of justice and of notorious injustice, which you yourself 
admit would entitle Her Majesty’s Government to exercise an authoritative 
nterference in the discussion between the British bond-holders and the Ni- 
caraguan Government. 

In saying this, however, I beg not to be misunderstood, as admitting that 
such an authoritative interference would be proper and legitimate only in 
such an extreme case, a case which my respect for the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment forbids me from considering to be possible as between the British bond- 
holders and that Government. 


But, as in a matter of this kind, it is desirable that no mistake should be 
allowed to exist, I beg to say, that is is quite certain and indisputable, that, 
according to international laws, the Government of any country is at full lib- 
erty to take up, according to its own discretion, in such manner, and at such 
times as it may think fit, any just claim which any of its subjects may have 
against the Government of any other country. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed,) PALMERSTON. 


The future historian of England, will cite this letter as an 
original document,” to be regarded as irrefragible evidence 
of England’s claim to Greytown, and a final and fatal judg- 
ment on the sack of that place,as an act of daring infamy, by 
a buceaneer, in contempt of the law of nations, and of the ob- 
servances of civilized life. Even now, perhaps, before the 
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dictum has gone forth stamped “ English,” it may be consider- 
eq rather rude, if not downright vulgar, to contradict this 
“original document.” In fact, we could scarcely assume cour- 
age to call the thing by its proper name—curt fitting and true 
as it is—a lie, if it did not belie itself. This lord says first 
that. the origin of England’s protectorate is a mystery; that 
is, he takes refuge in prescription. Prescription is a conven- 
ient refuge, especially when one wants to be confused, unintel- 
ligible, false. He then alludes to records, as Macauley does in 
history, to give solidity to a surmise and turn it into a fact. 
His intent is clear: he prete nds he has before him a document 
which justifies ia pretensions. The document does not exist. 
The conclusion from it isa fallacy. With him it is a false- 
hood, because he knew there was no such document. But if 
there were a document, as it would be the beginning of fact, 
it would be the end of prescription. And again. He 
alls in aid a king-making for the Mosquitos by the Duke 
of Albermarle, which at once overthrows the idea of a pro- 
tectorate from time immemorial. If there had been a king- 
dom and a connection, then the making of a king for the pur- 
pose or pretence of a protectorate was a farce. But this king- 
making was a falsehood, or the document would be produced. 
Palmerston is not the man to make half an argument, if he 
had the means to complete it. 

He discovers a hitch in the omission of the Mosquito coast 
from the treaty of 1783, and its insertion in that of 1786. 
Writing with that treaty before him, a man with any scruple 
of conscience or sense of shame, would lay down the pen: or, 
if he attempted to lie away so solemn an engagement, he 
would plead surprise or misrepresentation. Not so Lord Pal- 
merston. Evading altogether the stipulation to withdraw 
England’s protection and presence from the exact place, and 
the clear recognition of the right of Spain to the coast, a 
matter which one would think needed no argument, he seizes 
on the name “ Mosquito shore” in the last treaty, and con- 
cludes that therefore it did not form any portion of the “ Spa- 
nish territories.” The logic, however, is lame of a leg: for 
even though it did not form theretofore, or any part of the 
Spanish territory, this treaty made it Spanish territory, and 
guaranteed it to Spain, free of all pretences to protect the rac 
of the wooden king, anointed by Albermarle. According to 
Lord Palmerston, England, in assenting to the ti ‘eaty of ’86 
was not alone false, but cowardly and contemptible. For with 
her royal hand she surrendered her protegee, to whom she 
had extended her august protection from time of which she 
had no account, to the common enemy. 
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Then says his lordship, triumphantly, inasmuch as we said 
the “ Mosquito shore” by name, and stipulated not to meddle 
with it, therefore it is clear we never did give it up. He may 
as well add, whenever England uses language at all suscepti- 
ble of more than one plain and absolute construction, she 
means the construction favorable to herself, as in the treaty 
of 1783. But when she uses language which by no possibili- 
ty admits of mis-construction, as in the treaty of 1786, she 
means totally to repudiate what she says, whenever she can. 

Had Spain preserved her dominion in these parts, England’s 
pretences could never more be renewed, but counselling re- 
volt, and aiding resistence, she could boast of establishing lib- 
erty, and her own usurpation at the same time; and thus 
when the Central American Republic was established, she 
claimed the credit of liberating the world, while she humbled 
an old rival, and removed all obstruction to her ambition. 
But as has beensaid, the new power looked too formidable for 
her pretensions, and the result was its disruption. She then 
accredited to the new States a man, at once ignorant and in- 
solent, but thoroughly imbued with the spirit of unscrupulous- 


ness, dafing and usurpation characteristic of his country. If 


fault he had, for.an Englishman, engaged in such business, it 
was that he went too fast. His course was mapped for him. 
His orders were distinct; but encountering a man of clear 
head and firm heart, in Mr. E. G. Squier, he was hurried 
into excesses from which his government were compelled to 
recede. By what honorable motive, and delicate sense of jus- 
tice that government was actuated, will be seen from the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed by the British plenipotentiary here, 
to this man Chatfield : 


SIR HENRY BULWER TO MR, CHATFIELD. 


Wasuineton, Feb. 26, 1850. 

Dear Sir :—I have received your communications up to 3d of January in- 
elusive. I was glad to hear of your arrangement with the Governor of Hon- 
duras, and I trust that you wil! have thus settled the question of claims be- 
fore the order for executing Tiger Island arrives. I know that it is difficult 
to deal with such people on matters of justice, 7f you cannot keep before their 
eyes the ultimate argument of force, and I feel exceedingly for your position, 
with such a gentleman as Squier “ making capital” at your elbow. But pray 
let me take the liberty of suggesting to you that it is well always to consider 
not only what you think should be done for the particular interest you have 
in hand, but what your Government, which has so many interests to consi- 


der, will back you in doing ; since, to make a step forwards, if subsequently 
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is to be mide backwards. only renders matters worse. I would not, also, 

Mr. Squier’s misdoings hurry you too much out of the line which you 
id otherwise pursue. His conduct is generally disapproved of here; and 

know that the State Department has formally disapproved of it. 

Neither do I think that this Government has at the present moment the 
views you seem inclined to creditit for. It is, however, a weak government, 
ind being suspected by the popular party, is ever afraid of seeming in favor 
f any policy that is unpopular. Thus, though its intentions may be trusted, 

ourse cannot be relied upon. Attempts are being made to settle the 
Mosquito business. I think they may succeed: they#ought todo so. We 
ive every wish to aid in constructing a canal, that is in protecting its con- 
m, and guaranteeing its security when constructed. Nor have we any 

great interest in the Mosquito protectorate, or any selfish object to serve in 
isintaining it. But we ought not, and I believe will not, abandon it disho- 
orably, nor permit the Nicarguans, WHOM WE HAVE EXPELLED THEREFROM, fo 
be again masters of the San Juan. These are my private opinions, but I 
hink you may like to know them. I have defended your conduct here as to 
Viger Island, on the ground that it was provoked by Squier, but it was too 


‘ ¢o-ahead.”’ H. L. B. 


P, S.—I just find that you have thrown out to Squier something about a 
reaty of protection between us and Costa Rica. Now Lord P. has not 


ly denied that he has any idea of exercising a protectorate over Costa 


tica, but told the United States Government he had refused it. My instrue- 
ns certainly forbid me to encou. age any such idea, and moreover, it would 
setting an example which it would be highly imprudent to give. I should 

ll you, indeed, that both the United States and ourselves are at present 
roceeding upon the avowed policy that neither will seek for exclusive influ- 
nee in Central America; and while the conduct of Squier contravenes and 
mbarrasses this policy on one side, any conduct of a similar kind on your 
part must do so on the other. 

These are merely private hints of mine to you, in order to prevent you 
inding your position weakened, by doing or promising what the United 
States wil! not do nor approve of being promised. Pray excuse my frank- 
1e88, and wishing you to imitate it, and write fully to me upon all matters, 

I am again, dear Sir, 
Yours, respectfelly, i. Se. 


This brief epistle is an apt commentary on the text of Pal- 
merston. He was dealing with a weak adversary, and bully- 
ing must be employed. Chatfield was confronted by one not 
to be bullied or seduced, one upon whom neither threats nor 
promises had the slightest effect ; and recourse must be had to 
the “would if I could” policy, “like the cat in the adage.” 
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The letter is confidential, and therefore bears the charac 
istics of the passwords of conspirators. Nota word does it 


contain about justice—not a word about truth—not a word 
about international comity—not a word about the obligations 
of honor: the whole advice might be compressed into on 
sentence—* chvat where it is expedient, lie where it is expedi- 


ent, take all you can, threaten — you cannot ot 
ceed, but be guided in all things } y the consideration, wheth- 
er or not England can back back a’ 

This fellow Chatfield, setting up some pretence for qua 
ling with the State of Honduras, seized on Tiger Island i1 
bay. Mr. Squier, hearing of the usurpation, hastene d to the 
spot, and instantly demanded that the Engilsh flag be haul 
down. ‘The demand was refused, and Mr. Squier ordered two 
American ships of war to the » ot. Before his orders could 
be executed, the Government, seeing the certain consequences 
of maintaining its usurpation, sent peremptory orders to eva- 
cuate the Island. How clearly Bulwer’s hope that Chatfield 
would have succeeded in bullying Honduras before the order 
would arrive, establishes the spirit of mendacity that under- 
lies British policy! Through its light, one could read aright 
that sublime epic of falsehood—British history. 

We here pass by the insolent sneer of Bulwer at the cow- 
ardice and falsehood of Americans. It looks too much like 
Pontius Pilate discoursing on fidelity. An accusation of fals 
hood embodied in his letter, reads as unquestionable testi: 
ny of veracity, to the eyes of all men having a correct sense 
of truth in their hearts. These passages, however contempti- 
ble in one sense, are not without their use. They show that 


England treats this country with he arty scorn ; that in deal- 
ing with us, she not only distrusts, but despises us. 
But the most instructive passage in this epistle, is that 


wherein the Diplomat suggests the impropriety of contradict 
Lord Palmerston about Costa Rica. There is a gay in- 


ing ; 
> statement—in 


difference about the truth or falsehood of the 
fact, Lord Palmerston had lied—it would merely be impolitie 
inexpedient, and dangerous to the pretence then on foot. This 


is quite aristocratic, be assured of it, good reader; quite. 
With the Norman aristocracy, truth and ae change 
‘Our 


places according to their relations to the ends in vi 

present object is to make pretence that we do not eek 
any superior advantage over America” 
it was for that Palmerston lied— 
what you say should conform to this pretence.” But 
field was not of that sort of stuff. He had more of th 


he might have added 
‘and it would be well that 
Chat 
bully 
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than the cheat, but enough of both. Accordingly, we find 
him blustering as follows : 


GUATEMALA, D ». 1850 
Tot Winisier of Foreign Relations at Nicaragu 
Sir :—T'he freauent overtures which, in the name of her Majesty th (Jueen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, actine on behalf of the King of Mosquito, 
have been made to the republic of Nicaragua, with a view to determine, by 
a solid are nent, the boun lary between the dominions of t King of Mos- 


quit » and the te rritoric sof the republic of Nicaragua, have been syste mati- 








ally rejected. Her Britannic Maj ty jucg ; that the interests and conve- 
vienece of both parties require that this point should no lone rremain unset- 
and as a proof of the conciliatory spirit which animates her Britannic 
Majesty on this ject, 7t has been determined that the frontiers of the King 
sgquito, on the side of Nie rua, and of Nicaragua on the side of 
Losi ) ull be such as they w on t Loth of September 521, whe 
Vic 1a, as a part t LNncK <ingdom of Gi mala, « d its - 
d j iden ( i Spar i mo 
| 
> Wil y this basis of arrane co respecti ions 
) s determined by the legi and ecclesiastic rtic 
‘ i Hee | { tow is and Vil S$ Which ile neal j 
los ind which } municipalities and curac will 1 e- 
10 yuri ction of the Goverument and aut of Nicar- 
lr ) k ledge of th terior of ¢ a 
nN ( res a considerable d iltv t t] ‘ n < 
ritude of tl aces alo the cast “ I 
) Nit agua but circumstan that ( of 
] m c ‘ (; j j pro- 
f | f (rovernm \ b In 
yan ar le di th ject, : 
ertain a | al Oo | LW ) ~ 
t ! LNUS ¢ Nicar i 
rsigned, | innic Majesty's ( tral 
\ 1, with this view, | th lonuor Lo r 1 ’ ster of Fo. 
Relations of the Supre Covi ment i NK l eneral 
D wndar’ line of the Mosqu to territ my berins at the nort ( tl mity of 
he | dary line between the district | icigalpa i s, and the 
risdiction of New Segovia; and after following the northern frontiers of 
Segovia, it runs along the south-eastern limit of the district of Marta- 
1. and Chontales, and thence in an eastern course until ib reaches the 
Mi Rapids, on the river San Juan 
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To prevent any misunderstanding about the towns and villages comprised 
in the province of Nicaragua, prior to its severance from Spain in 1821, a 
list of the curacies and their dependencies, within the diocese of Nicaragua, 
is affixed to this note ; and only such towns and villages, with their commons 
or public lands, and the estates of private individuals having proper titles, as 
were named in that list, lying on the eastern and north-eastern frontier of 
Nicaragua, will be les med to be without the limits of Mosquito, on the fron- 
tier of Nicaragua. 

In conclusion, the undersigned has to state that the boundaries above des 
cribed are those which divide the two countries; but he repeats that her 
Majesty’s Government continues willing to treat and agree with the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua for the final settlement of these questions on an amica- 
ble and permanent basis ; and the undersigned trusts that the Goverument of 
Nicaragua will see the policy of coming to a friendly understanding with the 
Mosquito King ; for i is obvious that no canal, or any other mode of transit 
across the Isthmus, can well be established before the diffi ulty raised OY Nicara- 
gua upon thts point is put an end to. 


lam, &c., &., 


The above is only remarkable for bluster ; the writer was 
just the man to suit his Government. If his bullying result- 
ed in reaction and discomfiture, his acts and language could 
be disavowed. If, on the contrary, he succeeded, as Bulwer 
hoped he would, in the Tiger island case, then, though his 
language may be regretted, his acquisitions would be main- 
tained. Nor should we marvel great ly if this Chatfield, the 
better to fulfil the task assigned him, assumed the style glad- 
jatorial, to cover the guile which he truly represented. If it 
were not so, then assuredly was he selec ‘ted for his unse rupu- 
lousness and headlong tendencies. 

The better to enable our readers to estimate his character, 
we reprint another letter which, in the vehemence of his tem- 
per and impetuous bravado, he addressed to the same person, 
at the same hour : 

Sir :—With reference to my former note on the same subject, I have the 
honor to recommend to the immediate attention of the Government of Nic- 
aragua, the policy of arranging with Messrs. Beschor and Co., of Greytown, 
for the wanton destruction of their piraguas in April last. 

Mr. Vice Consul Foster has received orders from her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to press this claim to satisfactory conclusion, and call in, if necessary, 
the aid of her Majesty’s naval forces. 


It is very desirable for Nicaragua, now that the country has acpuired a 
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certain station from its geographical position, that the Nicara; (tovern- 
ment should no longer persist in refusing all discussion in res; matters 
p nted to it for arrangemeat by foreign powers. 

What d trances Nicaragua may receive t hat the conduct ifs ert 
ment, Lev ry ular it m Ly be towards another, will at ali recerve 
support from third parties, [meaning the United States,] stz// the Government 
oy Ca rt must feel that no re hance should be } laced on such assurances, as 
no foreign f ernment wut compromise potil cal and comme ! interests 
n bhelu / unt H § ule) é ca ort ari j Oo] é no 
matte#s ¢ n tot 

Yours, &c. &c., Frep. CHATFIELD. 


This epistle makes brief reference to another topic; but 
the purpose, that boiled in the fellow’s heart, burst forth ; and 
the sting which he inwardly felt in being a k-mated by Mr. 
Squier, spurred mime to a rep andtation of the abuse on the Uni- 
ted States, which was the staple of his former letter. In this 
he was only express ig the deep-rooted aversion of his coun- 
try. Nor shall we here stoop to animadvert on the insolence 
and ill-breeding of the man, since we regard them as mere 
agencies, purposely made subservient to the treacherous de 
signs of his country. 

Notwithstanding Chatfield’s recklessness and Palmerston’s 
extreme caution, there is a marvellous consonance of pur- 
pose between them. Chatfield says that the British Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to “ —_ se” rtain boundaries on 
vicaragua. ‘The slapdash style of this would seem somewhat 
arbitrary, and suggests the idea of supreme brutality and ig- 
norance in the man. It assumes the right to decide, as a ee 
perty inherent in the power to enforce. The man as unes 
ignorance for the purpose of making the arbitrariness of his 
demands more glaring. “No matter for trifles,” he says, 

“whether right or wrong, we will on sy boun dary so and 
so.” This is not the bravado of the man, but the settled pur: 
pose of the diplomatist. 

We must here revert to scenes anterior to those with which 
we have been dealing. In Bulwer’s letter we find the signi- 
ficant phrase in reference to San Juan, “ from which weg have 
expelled them.” The expulsion is Bulwer’s basis of right. 
But Bulwer was writing to a co-conspirator, and with him 
“pretences” were unnecessary. 

Let us now go back a little, that we may more clearly esti- 
mate the meaning and bearing of this expulsion. In 1842 
and 1844, Britain blockaded the port of San Juan to enforce 


»% 
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the payment of debts due by the State of Nicaragua to Brit- 
ish subjects: The terrible formula of war announcing the 
blockade to the affrighted inhabitants was in these words: 


‘mM 4 os ae rads J i 
The port of San Juan de Nicaragua is blockade 


Wondrous sight this,—England blockading a town and port 
under her own protecti yn, and belonging to her august ally, 
in order to punish Nicaragua, which had no right to, and no 
interest in said town. But although it was convenient for 
one purpose to treat the town as Nicaraguan, it was equally 
convenient to consider it English for another. At that exact 
moment it was doubtful whether it would be expedient to as- 
sert England’s dormant claim; and as there was no more con- 
venient way of enforcing a pe: ‘uniary debt against a feeble un- 
protec ted State, it was deemed advisable to consider San Juan 
Nicaraguan. And in its Nicaraguan character it was block- 
aded. Soon afterwards, when England was baulked in her 
attempt to become possessed of California, and when she saw 
the fatality of being shut out from the Pacific, she determined 
at any a“ to seize on this port, so commanding and impor- 
tant in 1 lation tO any pro} bab] ile interoceanic communication. 
With such view, the minister instructed Chatfield to report— 


‘On the of boundary which her Majesty's Gove nt shou sist on, 


a Osoiuteiy essenti l lhe securiit f j i £08guul tore 


The Mosquito shore!” that very shore which she solemnly 
stipulated with Spain in 1786 to withdraw from, and not to 
hold, or people, or lay claim to, on any pretence whatever. 
Comprehending the “security of the Mosquito shore” as the 


1] 
il 


thus reports, having’ first 


advantage of England, Chatfield 
named a proposed terminus which includes San Juan— 


oreo? ; 7 t TO ) : $ Oj © 4 j 
€ la § 12 ru r aft times by reserving fe sell ] "71 Cen- 
tral America and Costa Rica, bey l the San Juan River. In the eantime, 
CONSIDERABLE BENEFIT WOULD RESULT TO SRI ISH INTERESTS, FROM THE EAR- 






LY ASSERTION OF THE RIGHTS if the Mosquito King to the terminus indicat 


As if the fraudulent purpose of England were not patent 
on the face of this report, as if it did not appear sufficiently 
glaring and disgusting, that it was British interests, and these 
alone, that were meant by the King of the Mosquitoes, Chat- 


SO 
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field suggests the propriety of another fraudulent claim in pre- 
judice of the sovereign rights of another State “to be left open 
for discussion.” The meaning of this was, that as long as 
Costa Rica acted the cat’s paw of England—as long as her 
policy was subservient to the ; interest and aggrandisement of 
England, the claim would remain open; but the moment Costa 
Rica contravened in the slightest the behests of her haughty 
protectress, that moment the claim would be enforced as 
one founded on prescription, and treaty, and indefeasible 
right. The deliberate coolness and easy audac ity with which 
he recommends this meditated trap for a friendly state and 
credulous ally, unmistakably show that he und rstood tho- 
roughly the s — of his instructions, and that he was fully in 
the confidence of his « mployers. With this report before him, 
Lord Palmerston did find out that “ Greytown * was unques- 
tionably within the territories of his Mosquito Majesty. Why 
not? Had he not the assurance of his man of all works, that 


* considerable ber nefiis would trom the 


/ 


result to British interests 
ea rly assertto 7. O ‘this title’ ? 

Even bak this underplot was laid as early as 1847, its 
consumation was delayed till the con iplet ion of the Mexican 
war. Then it became a desperate necessity with England to 
insist on the indicate .termiinus. Accordingly she pulled tight 
the noose around the neck of Costa Rica, and under threat of 
her “open claim” she compelled her unhappy vassal to create 
a quarrel with Nicaragua, a sister State. At this juncture, 
the Nicaraguans besought assistance from the United States. 
Mr. Squier was accredited to negotiate a treaty with them, 
and he entered warmly, fully, sincerely, into their views, and 
espoused their cause with generous heroism. Acting entirely 
within the spirit of his instructions, he negotiated a treaty 
with the State of Nicaragua, embracing among otliers, the 
following stipulations : 


RT ICL 2B eae. 


“2d. And inasmuch as a contract was entered into on the twenty-seventh 
day of August, 1849, between the Republic of Nicaragua and a company of 
citizens of the United States, styled the ‘ American Atlantic and Pacific Ship 
Canal Company,’ and in order to secure the construction and permanence of 
the great work thereby contemplated, both high contracting parties do sev- 
erally and conjointly agree to protect and defend the above-named Company, 
in the full and perfect enjoyment of said work, from its inception to its com- 
pletion, and after its completion, from any acts of invasion, forfeiture or vio- 
lence, from whatever quarter the same may proceed ; and to give full effect 
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to the stipulations here made, and to secure for the benefit of mankind 





uninterrupted advantages of such communication from sea to sea, the United 
States distinctly recognizes the rights of sovereignty and property which the 
State of Nicaragua possesses in and over the line of said canal, and for the 
game reason guarantees, positively and efficaciously, the entire neutrality of 
the same, so long as it shall remain under the control of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, and so long as the United States shail enjoy the privileges secured 


}, ; +} "hr ; . ; f ¢hic ot) 
to them in the preceding section of this article. 


“ 3d. But if, by any contingency, the above-named ‘ American Atlantic 
and Pacific Ship Cana Company’ shall fail to comply with the terms of 
th-ir contract with the State of Nicaragua, all the rights and privileges 
Which Said Contract coniers Shall accrue to anv company of ci ns of tne 
United States woich shail, witain one year alter @ OClaL d tration of 


failure, undertake to comply with its provisions, so far as the same may at 








that time be a plicable, provided the compa y th assuming -ontract 
shall first present to the President and Secretary of State of the United States 
satisfa: > assurances of their intention and ability to comply with the same ; 
of v ra ory assurance \ s u f tl > te and 
the sea Yepartment shall be « et ‘ 

“4th. And it is also ageed, on the part of the Republic of Nica , that 


none of the righis, privileges, and immunities gueranteed, and by t ¥OG- 


ing articles, but especially by the first section cf this article, conceded to the 
United States and its citizens, shall acerne to : other nation, or its 
eitizens, except such nation shali first enter into the same treaty stipulations 


for the defense and protection oi the proposed great Inter-oceanic Canal wiica 


have been entered into by the United States, in terms the same with th 


embraced in sections 2d of this article,” 


1 


“ It is expressly stipulated that the citizens, vessels products, and manr- 
i * A 
factures of all nations shall be permitted to pass upoa the proposed canal 


through the territories of Nicaragua, subject to no other nor higher duties, 


4 4 - 


charges, or taxes than shall | 


@ imposed upen those of the [ 


1 


ter into the same tt 


provided always, that such nations shall first ent 


lations am! guarantees, respecting said canal, as may be entered into between 
the State of Nicaragua and the United States. 


e 5 


MW, privilege 


It is finally stipulated that this contract, and the right 





which it confers, shall be held inalienably by the company herein named, and 
that it shall never, in whole or part, be transferred or assigned to any other 
company, nor become dependent upon or connected with any other company, 


whatever may be the objects of the same.” 
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The terms of these provisions are unmistakable. They se* 
cure to all mankind the advantages which this republic might 
monopolize for herself. She guarantees on the other hand to 
protect the canal. ,4This guarantee is without condition, save 
that Nicaragua would give the right of way. Until she with- 
drew that right, the pledge of America was irrevocable. Her 
honor was staked ‘on it, even in its inchoate form. This 
treaty was the crowning blow to England’s ambition, and to 
frustrate its ratification, was Bulwer’s special mission to 
Washington. He came in all the “pomp and circumstance of 
war.” He flutteredjabout the white house with all the airs of 
a royal courtier. His affability, his ease, his breeding, caused 
a sensation. He was profuse in his assurances of the eternal 
attachment of the “ mother country.” Nothing was so dear 
to her cood old heart as to be on materné al terms with the re- 
public, and so having turned the simple head of old Zachary 
Tailor, he got closeted with Mr. C layton, and between them 
they produced the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. While hobnobbing 
with the P resident, befooling Clayton, and sneering at “ row- 
dy Senates” and “rabble statesmen,” this Norman “ Knight” 
was confidentially communicating to his gladiator his con- 
tempt for the republic. 

Meantime the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was submitted and 
ratified, while the treaty with Nicaragua, by some secret in- 
fluence, was kept from the Senate. Bulwer openly, and in 
shameless defiance of all the usages of nations, objected to 
certain stipulations of the treaty. He excepted particularly 
to the following : 


ARTICLE III. 


The United States distinctly recognizes the rights of sovereignty and pro, 
perty which the State of Nicaragua possesses wm and over the line of said canal- 
and for the same reason guarantees positively and efficaciouslv the entire neu 
trality of the same, so long as it shall remain under the control of the citizens 
of the United States, and so long as the United States shall enjoy the privi- 
leges secured to them in the preceding section of this article. 


ARTICLE IV. 


And it is also agreed on the part of the Republic of Nicaragua, that none 
of the right s, priv ilezes and immunities guaranteed, and by the precet ding ar- 
ticles, but especially | bY the first seclion of this-article, conceded te the United 
States and its citizens, shall accrue to any other nation, or to its citizens, except 
such nation shall first enter into the same treaty stipulations for the defence 


and protection of the proposed great inter-oceanic canal, which have been.entered 
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mto by the United States, in terms the same with those embraced in section 2d 
Of this article. 

Bulwer’s objection was that these stipulations were incom- 
patible with his own treaty, and especially with the following 
covenants. 


The Governments of the the Uniied States and Great Britain hereby 


clare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maiptain for j 


7 os he AT i Sees Be eee oa 
any exclusive control over the said ship canal, agreeing that neither shal f 
ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or in the 

vicinity* thereof, or occupy, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any domini 


over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Centra 


ite ace . ‘ se Sa Se oie 
America; nor Will €lther make “use of any protection whic eitacr | i tue 
¢uny Amar often » maw atnnad a* wll awa Ae nd +) on < ye _ 
tWO powers) alorus, OF may auord, or any ailiance Which either has, or may 


have, to or with any State or people, for the purpose or erecti or mail- 


taining any such fortifications, or of occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Ni- 
d yin : . 


_ 


caragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Centr: 
or 
States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, 
connection, or influence, that either may (now or hereafter) possess, with at y 
State or Government, through whose territories the said canal may pass, f 


the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the subjects or 


of assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will the United 


citizens of the one, any rights or aavantages in regard to commerce or navi- 


gation through the said canal, which shall not be offered on the same terms } 
to the citizens or subjects of the other. 


mY 43 $e 2 os Pee ae, ; $ oe aoe 2 hae 
he contracting parties 1n this Convention engage to invite every State, 


with which both or either have friendly intercourse, to enter into stipulations 


,* , 


with them similar to those which they have entered into with each other, to 


the end that all other States may share in the honor and advantage of havy- 


ing contributed to a work of such general irterest and importance as the 
canal herein contemplated. And the contracting parties likewise agree that 
each shall enter into treaty stipulations with such of the Central American 
States as they may deem advisable for the purpose of more effectually carry- 
ing out the great design of this Convention, namely, that of constructing 


and maintaining the said canal as a ship communication between the two 





ee 
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oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting 


the same. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain, having not on- 
ly desired, in entering into this Convention, to accomplish a particular ob- 
ject, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to exte end 


t 


their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable cc 


tions, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which connec 
‘ 


and South America, and especially to the inter-oceanic communicatior 


should the same pri 





ve to be practicable, whether by canal or railway 


are now proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. 


Here the main question presents itself tangibly-—namely : 
Is England to be allowed to evade her own stipulations? 
Some there are, even here, who pretend that the ee of 
the above admitsof the construction contended for by England. 
They argue in favor of Bulwer’s cunning and cleverness, and 
boast that he outwitted Mr. Clayton. ‘They give the English 
diplomatist the credit of being an adroit cheat. No doubt 
he will rejoice in the compliment. He not only isa cheat, 
but he glories in it. He scoffs at any interpretation of his 
words but that which recognizes the right of England to San 
Juan, which, after one of her chief pirates, she chooses to call 
Greytown. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to refer to President Tay- 
lor’s views, and those of other eminent statesmen, living and 
dead. Here we propose to cite England’s repudiation of her 
own stipuls itions in this Clayton- ee treaty. Bulwer him- 
self is explicit enough on the subject, but C hatfield, his man 
of all work, is more direct, blunt, and savage. Here is his 
version. 


It is impossible that Nicaragua should be ignorant of her Britanic Majes 
ty’s relation to the Mosquito question, as it has before it the letter of Vis- 
count Paimerston, of the date of 15th April last, in which he declares, in 
the most clear and direct terms, the utter impossibility of acceding to the 
pretensions of Nicaragua. On the other hand, the treaty of Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Bulwer, about which you have so much to say, and in which you ex- 
press so muc h confidence: s, CX] pressly recognizes the Mosqui to Kingdom, and 
sets aside the rights which you pret end Nicaragua has on that coast. The true 
policy for Nicaragua is to undeceive herself in this respect, and to put no 
further confidence in the protestations or assurances of pretended friends. It 
will be far better for her to come to an understanding without delay with 








if 
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Great Britain, on which nation depends not only the welfare and commerce 
of the State, but also the probability of accomplishing anything positive 
concerning inter-oceanic communication through her territories, because it is 


ouly in London that the necessary capital for suchgan enterprise can be found. 


Before adding a word, we now proceed to quote the Amer- 
ican view on the subject—that is, the view Mr. Clayton rep- 
resented. We go behind him, and cite 


JOHN Quincy ADAMs. 


In his message on the Panama Mission, 1826, he says : 


The late President of the United Stat 3,/inghis Message to Congress of 
the 2d of December, 1823, while announcing the negotiation then pending 
with Russia, relating to the nerth-west coast of this continent. observed that 
the occasion of the discussions to which that incident had given rise, had 
been taken for asserting as 2 principle in which the rights and interests of 
the United States were involved, that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they had assumed and maintained, were 
thenceforward not to be considered as subiects for future colinization by any 
European power. The principle had first been assumed in that negotiation 
with Russia. It rested upon a course of reasoning equally simple and con- 
clusive. With the exception ef the existing Kuropean colonies, which it 
was in no wise intended to disturb, the two continents consisted of several 
sovereign and independent nations, whose territories covered its whole sur- 
face. By this their independent condition, the United States enjoyed the 
right of commercial iutercourse with every part of their possessions. To at- 
tempt the establishment of a colony in those possessions wauld be to usurp, to 
the exclusion of others, a commercial intercourse which was the common posses- 
sion of all. It could not be done without encroaching upon the existing 
rights of the United States. 


Henry Chay. 


[I deprecate this deference for foreign powers. A single expression of the 
British Minister to our present Secretary of State, I am asHAMED TO SAY 
has moulded the policy of our Government towads South America. | Insert 


Central for South, and you have Bulwer.] Our institutions now make us 


free ; but how long shall we continue so, uf we mould our opimions on those of 


Europe? Let us break these commercial and political fetters ; LET US NO 
LONGER WATCH THE NOD oF ANY Evropgan Pouitictan ; let us become real and 
true Americans, and place ourselves at the head of the American system. 

* * * There can be no doubt that Spanish America, whatever 


the form of Government established in its various parts, will be animated by 


an American feeling, and guided by an American policy. They will obey 


_ 


a 
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the laws of the system of the new world, in contradistinction to that of Eu- 


rope.— Speech in Concres 


Henry CLAY AGAIN. 


From the north-eastern limits of the United States in North America, to 


Cape Horn in South America on the Atlantic Ocean, with one or two incon- 
sider: exceptions ; and from the same Cape to the 51st degree of north 
latitude in North America, on the Pacific Ocean, wirnovurT ANY EXCEPTION, 
the whole coasts and countries belonging to sovereigu resident American 
powers. ‘THERE Is, THEREFORE, NO CHASM WITHIN THE PRESCRIBED LIMITS, IN 


WHICH A NEW EUROPEAN COLONY COULD NOW BE INTRODUCED WITHOUT VYIOLA- 


TING THE 1 LITORIAL RIGHTS OF SOME AMERICAN STATE. AN ATTEMPT TO 
ACQUIRE SUCH A COLONY, AND BY ITS ESTABLISHMENT TO ACQUIRE SOVEREIGN 
RIGHTS FOR ANY EvuROPEAN POWER, MUST BE REGARDED AS AN INADMISSIBLE 
ENCROACHMENT.—IJnstructions to Delegates in Panama Coneess, 1826. 


Wenow come to Cla 
he says: 


yton’s instructions to Squier, in which 


Iv IS MANIFEST, INDEED, that the rights claimed by Great Britain nomn- 
ALLY IN BEHALF Of the Mosquito King, nuT REALLY AS HER OWN, ARE FOUND- 
ED IN REPEATED USURPATIONS, Which usurpations were repeatedly and soLEMN- 
LY ACKNOWLEDGED AND RELINQUISHED BY HER during the dominion of Spain 
on the American continent. Since that dominion has ceased, those claims 
could have no other foundation for renewal than the supposed weakness or 
indifference of the Government invested with the rights of Spain in that 
quarter. These claims certainly can derive no warrant from the indifference 
of the Government of Nicaragua, as the letters of the Minister for Foreign 
Affuirs of that State to this Department, above adverted to, abundantly 
show. 

Against the acaressions on her territory Nicaragua As FIRMLY STRUG- 
GLED AND PROTESTED WITHOUT CEASING ; and the feelings of her people may 
be judged from the impassioned language of the proclamation of her Su- 
preme Director, on the 12th of November, 1848. ‘The moment,’ says he, 
‘has arrived for losing a country with ignomy, or for sacrificing with honor 
the dearest treasures to preserve it. As regards myself, if the power which 
menaces, sets aside justice, lam firmly resolved to be entombed in the remains 
of Nicaragua, rather than survive its ruin.’ The eloquent appeal of the 
Minister of Nicaragua (continned Mr. Clayton) to his Government, is evi- 
dence, not less striking and impressive, of the DISPOSITION OF AN INJURED 
PEOPLE to resist what they believe to be injustice and oppression. Wu. 


OTHER NATIONS, INTERESTED IN A FREE PASSAGE TO AND FROM THE Paciric 
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OcEAN, BY THE WAY OF THE RIVER SAN JUAN AxD Laker NIcaRat TAMELY 
ALLOW THAT INTEREST TO BE THWARTED BY SUCH PRETENSIONS 7 ; 
AS REGARDS THE UsiTED STATES, THIS QUESTION MAY CONFIDENTLY BE AN- 


SWERED IN THE NEGATIVE, 


And again communicating with our Minister in Central 
America, after the ratification of the Bulwer treaty, he says: 


Great B iain Ha ig fis ja ma an aggre ment wit ums 10 > OTeAL 
nd nhilothr ie on ft } ; ] hi An nnieati " 
anda Ppulo oropi purpose OF O} ‘ning the § lip communica t ic 

s+] » ot =pill — ’ + A ; 1] +r ta toaly f » +} 
Isthmus, it will now be most desirable immediately after th 


the treaty, on bot ides, t iat you should cultivate the most f uy rea- 


tions with the British agents in that conntry, who will hereafter hav 
vote their energies and co-operation with ours, to the accomplishm 
great work designed by the treaty. Kindness and concili most 


THE HELP OF THE Ni tAGUANS OR THE Comp NY WITHIN WHA Ww CONSIDER 
TO BE THE LIMIts or Nicaracua. WE HAVE NEVER ACKNOWL- 
EDGED, AND NEVER CAN ACKNOWLEDGE, THE EXIS- 
TENCE OF ANY CLAIM OF SOVEREIGNTY IN THE MUQUITO 
KING, OR ANY OTHER INDIAN IN AMERICA. TO DO SO 
WOULD BE TO DENY THE TITLE OF THE UNITED STATES 

ne 


TO OUR OWN TERRITORIES. faving always regarded an Indian title 
2s a mere right of occupancy, we can never agree THAT SUCH A TITLE SHOULD 
BE TREATED OTHERWISE THAN AS A THING TO BE EXTINGUISHED at the will of 


the discoverer of the country. Upon the ratifieation of the treaty, Great 
Britain WILL NO LONGER HAVE ANY INTEREST TO DENY THIS PRINCIPLE, WHICH 
SHE HAS RECOGNIZED IN EVERY OTHER CASE in common with us. Her pro- 
tectorate will be reduced to a shadow ; ‘Stat nominis bra ;° FOR SHE CAN 
NEITHER @CCUPY, FORTIFY, NOR COLONIZE, OR EXERCISE DOMINION CONTROL IN 
ANY PART OF THE Mosquito coast ok Central America. To attempt to do 
either of those things, after the exchange of ratifications, WOULD INEVITABLY 
PRODUCE A RUPTURE WITH THE Unirep Srares. By the terms neither party 
can occupy to protect, nur protect to occupy. 

And again, on hearing that such a letter as the one above 
cited from Chatfield, was published : 


In the negotiation of the Central American treaty—to proclaim the rati- 
fication of which was the last official act of his lile—he insisted on a clause’ 
now to be found in the treaty, which denied to Great Britain any right, in 


future, to colonize, fortify, or assume or exercise any dominion whatever over 


apy part of Central America or the Mosquito coast—a clause which express- 








pent 


j 
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ly forbids to Great Britain the right to use any protectorat r the purpose 
of exercising dominion, and also forbids to her any right to : me dominion 
for tne purpose of maintaining a protectorate. He himsceif desired to recog- 
nize the Nicaraguan title by the Nicaraguan treaty, but left the question, 
after submitting that treaty to the Senate, with an avow: his willinezess 
to ratify it, to be decided as the Senate shou'd think proper. 
I hav i aid Mr. Clayt D within a few days pi st, a statement pur- 
porting to brace an official letter from Mr. Chats he British Charge 


declared the treaty negotiated between this (ie at of 
Great B n, ‘expressly recognizes the Mosqu I li rom 
the rights which you (the Nicarazuan Minister) pretend Nicaragua bas on 


( ‘ ) he is been \ r a 1) OL i t { hic} O 
) 1ble Govern! if CC i del 1] a mo! and which Dri l - 
rities, | 1 W shed, 1 disdain to adont 


Finally, hear Zachary Taylor himself, on the ratification of 
the Bulwer treaty. Thus he glorifies 


» ] ] , 10! oO ( i ] iny 
ni ulWway across e ist 1a 1e1 ( 
iiexico, and term) ting in ul { itor Oi ‘ ‘ i I pre- 
ere y any e1 ver i ther, but f nro. 
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tection | W ore ty and enterpr can ( : this 
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We might add to these quotations, the concurring opinions 
. 1 1 rr. . 
uished rebuke to the French protest 


against the annexation of Texas, the opinions of Monroe in 


of Polk in his distin: 
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the non intervention policy, the opinions of Tackson through- 
out his life, and Bancroft in his dispatch from London in the 
commencement of this discussion. 

Let us suppose that Clayton was overea ched, or was a fool, 
or was bought. In any instance is the conduct of England 
less false, fraudulent or dishonorable? Suppose she overreached 
Clayton, knowing thoroughly the nature of his instructions 
and the views of his Government.; then she is a wilful cheat. 
Suppose she induced him wilfully to betray those interests ; 
then she is a suborner. Suppose he was merely a nincompoop 
and was incapable of un de rstanding what he was about; then 
is England, a mere thimble rigger, having her hand in his 
pockets while he was gaping at Punch and Judy in the shape 
of a “ Bond street coat,” or a “ West end opera tie. 

In any case, is this cguntry to be juggled? 

Mr. Clayton was succeeded by one who either took an En- 
elish view of Greytown, or desired to casi obloquy on his 
predecessor. He chuckled with Sir Henry over the discom- 
fiture of the the American plenipotentiary, and many a chowder 
and punch from Maine to the Potomac attested their mutual 
glorifications. Then England threw of the mask. She estaf- 
lished guards in St. Juan ——beg pardon Greytown—inflicte od 
fines and exacted tolls under the smiles of Mr. Fillmore’s late 
administration. And so it continued until the Prometheus was 
fired into by those successful pirates. 

Then came the time for Pirce’sadministration. They found 
that England had been ever false with Spain on the subject of 
this protectorate. They y found she had been false and cruel 
with the poor republ ie of Nicaragua on the same subject. 
They found she had mocked and deluded their r predeces ssors, 
on it also. oe found she kept no faith with any body, but 
deceived everybady and falsified herself. They found that 
Bulwer betrayed Clayton, and that Clayton betrayed the 
Senate (not perhaps consciously). They found that no words 
could bind England. They found that treaties with her were 
waste paper; and in assertion of the public will of their 
republic, in accordance with the high policy m: ark ed out for 
her by the first of her sages and statesmen, they determined to 
annihilate this little nest of pirates. It matters not that Eng- 
land tacitly withdrew her sovereignty over the place. It 
matters not that there were American residents there. Eng- 
land drew back because she was too weak to brave the wrath 
she provoked in insulting the American flag; and there will 
be found men calling themselves Americans who will reside 
anywhere and subserve any interest where gain is in view. 
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Greytown was English. It was held by England, in defiance 
of international law and in contravention of express treaty. 
It was held by Fngland, to enable her to frustrate the views 
of the republic. Its destruction is a just chastisement of 
England for her pretences her usurpations, her bad faith and 
her audacity. It will serve her as a warning for sk time to 
come. It will teach her that however successfully she may 
cheat in diplomacy, justice will one day be vin dicated. It 
will prove to her how dangerous it is to 


ock. It will pare 
her cruel talons off a little, and compel her to stifle her say- 


age appetite for greed and dominion. 

That she feels it thus, her elevation of L’t Jolly, who remon- 
strated against the bombardment, sufficiently attests. Many 
a bloody scar it cost many a brave man to attain the same 
rank as this Jolly las reached by the expression in his own 
person of England’s pemen wrath. 

Whatever be our feeling: sin respect to the Administration, 
we cheerfully acquit them of t he charge that they were influ- 
enced by a desire to vindicate the insulted honor of a vulgar 
bravo or cowardly homicide. They may seize on that as an 
excuse; but we feel persuaded the real object was what we 
have given them credit for. If the former, it would be. in- 
deed, contemptible. If the latter, as we feel well assured. 
then is it bold, far-seeing, wise and noble 

auAt present, we suppose the Cabinet at Washington and St. 
J mes are engaged about the settlement of the question. We 


, 


presume it is 5 ‘ttled. England may 


9 
a 


search for her dominion 

in the ashes the winds have borne to both oceans. M 3 

it may not be amiss that we should keep in mind, the fury, the 

fear, the will, and the ultimate purpose of England a express- 

ed in the London Times, quoted in the Tribune of the 25th 
August. 


The American papers from which we have extracted th 


them with the strongest expressions of skame and 1 a ve canno 

doubt that t 1@ pn lic pinion of the enlightened classes in t i States 
will condemn these proceedings as strongly as the judgment of every part of 
the world. There is in this case no war, no provocation to a t f r to 
palliate such a measure. Far from being at war with the States of Central 
America, the Government of the United States has alw affected to regard 
the l with Pp culiar intere st, and 1 h first proof iV 1 ol thi in erest is ul 
ict of violence, which would have diszraced a buccaneer. Indeed, consider- 
ing the species of protection, established by the Treaty of 1850, and the en- 


ravrements contracted by the United States toward this country and the 
whole world, for security of the passage, this outrage of C 


I of Capt. Hollins is a 
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contempt of the authority of his own Government and a gross breach of 
i 7 
faith to every nation which may have mercantile transactions carried on 


across the Isthmus of Nicaragua. 


Greytown i3 not a British possession ; if it lad been, measures would 





have been taken to repel so wonton and barbarous an outr: - but we have 

at this time no further interest in the place than that which results from the 

commercial undertakings, in which British subjects may be engaged there. 

It is impossible, however, to lose sight of the fact, which stands recorded in 

a solemn treaty, that Great Britain waived and relinquished her rights to 

the protectorate of the Mosquito coast and of Greytown, its principal trad- 
] ; ] ] 

9 therel n the ex] tipulation with 1 [ States, that they 
wo n nyu ion W 1 Ourselves rual tce the neutrality and se- 
cur f t passag The object o ty was to “ promote 
the construction oI the communication betwe 1i@ two or 5 mr tl 
benefit of mankind, on equal terms to ail and for th prot ction f the 
same.” It is certainly a most extraordinary violation of the spirit of that 
treaty, that an American ship of war should have presumed in defence of at 
least a very doubtful cau » attack lest t princely il 

yn, sit on this of comm mm, whit \ n 
Government is expressly bx ] ‘ | otect. ‘I ‘ Ca 


It is not hard to discover here where the nail has pierced 
the quick. The splashing and kicking of the animal is by no 


e 4) ee Ce 4 bes e 
means in scorn of the flies and wasps at which he foams so 
but because the iron is in a vital place, and its pangs go to the 
heart. “ The interests of humanity!” Bravo! Humanity’s 


But the thing is done. Shall it be undone, or shal 
alize Polk’s promise to European despots, that in the policy 
of this hemisphere, none of 1 
intermeddle ? But that question in any case will be answered 
by the people :—GREYTOWN SHALL BE NO MORE. 


we re- 


hem should be ever allowed to 


Se 
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AVID—THE KIN 


SOME persons who have become historical characters, are 
so peculiarly distinctive, that they are known to comparative- 
ly a few of the human race; and to those only, whose studies 
or pursuits have led them, more especially, into those depart- 
ments of art, science or literature, in which such personages 
became famous. Others are almost equally well known to 
the reading community, as they are to those who follow the 
same calling ; enjoying, as it were, a sort of universal celeb- 
nity, confined to no clime, or race, or sect. 

s history has been written heretofore, unless a man wore 

a crown, or headed an army, or murdered a king, he was like- 

ly to die without leaving a name to posterity. The humble 

artisan, or the starving author, albeit both were creating im- 

perishable works, destined at some future period to arouse a 

nation from years of apathy, were forgotten amid the turmoil 

that followed; and unless they could buckle on the armor 

and rule the whirlwind they had raised, they were set down 

as the mere machines of the day; while the personages who 

had been cast to the surface by the revolutions, at once be- 

came hedged round with a sort of divinity, and arrogated to 

themselves the honor of originating that, which had in truth 
originated them. 

Usually, in profane history, the only sights which have been 

shown us, were those of battle and blood ; and the only cha- 

racters with which we became intimately acquainted, were 

those, who for the time being, directed the course of armies. 

The long, and secret, and invincible struggle for certain poli- 

tical rights, and religious tolerations, were either entirely 

forgotten, or not considered worthy of even a passing notice; 

but when the long pre paring disaffection breaks out into open 

rebellion, then the historian seizes the pen, and the painter his 

pencil, and the events of the hour are chronicled, perhaps 


faithfully, often, however, with a party prejudice 
2 
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Until very lately, we have been left in darkness, forced to 
grope our way amid our many conjectures, ignorant as to the 
causes of well known events, or the first illegal encroagch- 
ments, which led to certain results disastrous to despotism, 
but glortous to liberty. We are happy to say, that for pro- 
fane history a brighter day is dawning. The mantle of Clio 
has fallen upon the shoulders of Bancroft, of Irving, of Pres- 
cott, of Macaulay, and of Hallam. In them, we find much of 
the philosophy of history, we are made acquainted with the 
deep and latent cause, with the very foundation and material 
of history, as well as the natural and incidental results of 
those causes. It is not merely the naked facts, connected 
with a partic valar transac tion, but also the cause, which makes 
history valuable. 

No matter how charming may be the narrative, no matter 
how artistically, great events are woven and connected to each 
other ; it is not in the field or in the cabinet, that we are 
made to comprehend the cause of a public movement ; but in 
the workshop of the mechanic, at the plow of the husband- 
man, at the fire-side of the day-laborer. Perhaps every im- 
portant revolution has gone through a long course of preper- 
ation, and that preparation has been among those who had 
not before that, figured either in politics or history. Here, 
then, should the his sjorian go to collect his materials and facts, 
and ‘this i is the narrative which makes history, and makes it 

valuable. 

Whether our successful modern historians took their hint 
from the Sacred Writings, of course we can only conjecture. 
It is there that we find history related and written as it should 
be, and to that Book we can always turn for a splendid speci- 
men of unvarnished narrative, speaking of people as they are, 

“extenuating nothing, nor setting down aught in malice.’ 

It is our intention to speak of the celebrated personage 
whose name stands at the head of this article, as a man, and 
as a king. Whether we shall differ materially from others, 
in our estimate of his character, remains to be seen. Certain 
it is, that we all must judge of him as we find him in Holy 
Writ, for in his case no factious, or zealous, or time-serving 
historian, has transmitted a one-sided view of his pretensions 
to fame and respect; but men who had no sinister object to 
subserve, no motive to conceal or misrepresent, but whose 


great wission was the cause of truth. From the writings of 


the Prophets, from the records of the Chroniclers, we take our 
history of David. 
The future King was but a lad, when the Prophet Samuel, 


~ 
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anointed Saul to be King over Israel, by the command of 
God. Saul seems to have been a very warlike King, “ and 
fought against his enemies on every side,” “and there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul; and when 
Saul saw any strong man or any valiant man, he took him 
unto him.” his fact accounts for the part that the then Shep- 
herd of Bethlehem afterwards play ed in the tragic history of 
Saul, for David proved himself a “valiant man.” W hen a 
young man, the Psalmist seems to have been bashful and 
modest to a degree, nor had his father and tamily any 
creat opinion of his merit. He was smaller in stature than 
any of his seven brethren, and if we are to judge by the or- 
ders to Samuel, he must have been remarkable in this regard, 
for the Seer was ordered not to look “ on the height of his stat- 
ure.” Still he was esteemed, even before his encounter with 
Goliah of Gath, “a mighty valiant man, and a man of war.” 
Notwithstanding that he was thus held, and also that Samuel, 
the Seer, had sometime previously anointed him as King, to 
succeed Saul, yet we still find him employed in the business of 
keeping his father’s sheep, and amusing himself during the 
intervals in playing upon the harp. In fact, he was already 
celebrated as a musician—he “ was cunning in playing ;” and 
that he had a great reputation that way, is evident from the 
circumstanee, that even the servants of Saul knew of his tal- 
ents. 
lt was at this time that “ David came to Saul and stood be- 
fore him. ” Nor can we wonder that the King “loved him 
greatly.” He was now in the first flush of manhood, ruddy, 
and withal of a beautiful countenance and of a comely person. 
We must believe that at this time, at least, however much he 
may have become corrupted in after-life, he was of pure and 
elevated mind—that he was virtuous, honest, upright, and 
amiable. His love.and eultivation of music, was in itself, al- 
most a guarantee of all this in his character, and even the plea- 
sures and corruptions of a very dissolute court, the bustle of 
politics, and the distractions of war, were never able to erad- 
icate this early partiality. He chas sed, with his music, the 
evil spirit from the couch of Saul, who slept and was refresh- 
a 1—upon more than one oceasion, doubtless, he led the band 
of the warlike King, and celebrated his victories in heroic 
song and soul-stirring music—often in the spacious halls of 
the palace, he strung the harp to notes of gladness, while the 
Jewish maidens, noble lords and chief captains, kept merry 
time in the mazy dance. How long the young harper remain- 
ed with the trouble d King to watch at his couch, and soothe 
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him with his dulcet strains, it is impossible to say ; but before 
the breaking out of the war with the Philistines, in which 
Goliah of Gath took part, we find that “ David went and re- 
turned from Saul, to feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” 

But a new era of life was about to open upon him. The 
ambitious longings which hitherto he had smothered or nursed 
in secret, were becoming too strong for control. He was fast 
becoming conscious of his powers—more than once had he en- 
countered in single combat, the wild beasts of prey, and come 
off victorious—he had taken by the head the mighty king of 
the forest, delivered the lamb from his mouth, and slain him ; 
—and now, when he was come to the camp of the Israelites, 
at the command of his father Jesse, he saw the whole army of 

Saul appalled by the giant champion of the Philistines. Such 
was the fear of him, that, single handed and alone, Goliah of 
Gath could undoubtedly have driven the entire Israclitish ar- 
my from its entrenchments. Nor was the valiant Saul less 
panie-stricken than the common soldier. The King had de- 
creed “that the man who killeth him, the King will enrich 
him with great riches, and will give him his daughter, and 
make his father’s house free in Israel.” 

Inflamed by the anticipation of a magnificent fortune, daz- 
zied by the idea of being a son-in-law to the King, influenced 
also by the natural pride of making his father’s house free in 
Israel, he says to Saul, with all the confident boldness of inex- 
pe rienced youth—* Let no man’s heart fail bec cause of him ; 
thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine.” He seems 
indeed to have had a faint notion that God was with him, but 
up to this time, he does not appear to have had much conf- 
dence in the anointing by Samuel. He evidently, however, 
felt within him a power not his own, and to this we would at- 
tribute the boastful manner in which he spoke; and accor- 
dingly he went forward to meet the giant, in the name of ihe 
Lord of Hosts, armed only with a ‘staff, a sling, and “five 
smooth stones out of the brook.” The champions of the ri- 

val armies approached each other, and here occurs a colloquy 
which reminds one of Homer’s heroes. Something of this 
kind seems to have been almost universal in the era of single 
combats, but in our day it has necessarily fallen into disuse. 

After this ordinary and boastful preliminary, in which the 
characters of the two men are admirably po: trayed, the battle 
is commenced by David, and the first stone from his sling 
smote Goliah in the forehead and felled him to the earth. 
And then, running up to him, the youthful conqueror drew the 
sword of the giant from its sheath, and standing upon the 
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body of his prostrate foe, smote off his head, and bore it in 
triumph to the king. 

Saul has forgotten «the face of his former friend, the young 
harper, and none of those about the person of the King, so 
far as we can gather from the narrative vouchsafed us, seem 
to have had any recollection of one who must frequently have 
come in contact with them, in his character of harper, or of 
armour-bearer to Saul. ‘To the question, “ Whose son art 
thou, young man ?” David, still modest and retiring, answers, 
ingenuously—* I am the son of thy servant Jesse, the Bethle- 
hemite.” 

Notwithstanding the public promise that Saul made, though 
not in the presence of David, he does not appear to intend to 
fulfil it in the person of the son Jesse. Not only was he for- 
getful of his kingly word, but he more than once attempted 
the life of David ; failing in this, he finally eaiia him captain 
of a thousand, and then offered him his elder daughter, Me- 

rab, to wife. David modestly excuses himself, but at the same 
time enters into the arrangement. However, the wicked in- 
tention of the King was not consummated. Again he deceives 
David, and gives Merab unto Adriel, the Meholathite, to 
wife. 

David is by no means heart-broken at the event, for Michal, 
the younger daughter of Saul, loves him, and we have every 
reason to believe that her love is returned by the youthful 
hero. We cannot help surmising, that in former years, the 
young princess and the cunning musician had s*rolled together 
through the gardens of the palace, that he had amused, per- 
haps unconsciously wooed her, with happy songs of a glowing 
future, and enchanted her with the melodious strains of his 
golden harp. How bright the memory of those sunny days 
would fall across her p athw ay. Doubtless they had long lov- 

ed, but it was not for the humble harper to aspire to the hand 
of a princess of the house of Saul; aud the passion only dis- 
covered itself to Michal, when there was a possibility that 
she would love her youthful lover forever. But the thing also 
pleased Saul; and David, zealous and ardent as a young lover 
could be, more than compassed the task allotted to him, paid 
down double the dowry required of him by the King, where- 
upon the nuptials were celebrated, and David and Michal were 
united in marriage. 

The connection between David and Jonathan is an episode 
in the life of the former, which must always redound to his 
credit asa man. Nor dan it be denied that he behaved with 
all due love and deference to his father-in-law, Saul. He 
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spared him raore than once when in his power, and Saul was 
at the last forced to acknowledge his injustice to his son-in- 
law. Fearing for his life, David determined * absent him- 
self from court, and he escaped from the palace by the conni- 
vance of his wife, who let him down through a window. Du- 
ring all the time of his banishment, Jonathan’s Jove and friend- 
ship for him abated not. They were bound together by the 
closest ties, and to the credit of the young courtier be it re- 
corded, he kept his oath with Jonathan. 

David was now an outlaw, living in the woods and caves, 
and hunted for his life. His first act was to deceive by a 
falsehood Abimelech, the Priest—and then arming himself 
with the sword of Goliah, he went forth, taking his course 
to the country of the Philistines, and stopping with Achish, 
the King of Gath. His coming gave great joy to the Philis- 
re King, but David feigned himself mad in their hands, and 
by this trick was permitted to wander about unguardedly, and 
so escaped. 

He took up his quarters at the cave Adullam, in the wilder- 
ness of En-Gedi, on the shores of the Dead Sea, and when his 
oe s family heard of it, they went down thither to him. 

Captain of a banditti, for we can characterize his companions 
by no other name, being “ E very one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontent- 
ed, gathered themselves unto him, and he became a captain 
over them: and there were with him about four hundred men.” 
Procuring a house for his father’s family among the Moabites, 
he wandered about in this out-law style for a number of years, 
having at one time four hundred men, then six hundred, now 
rescuing the inhabitants of Reilah from the Philistines, and 
next fleeing from Saul and dwelling in the stronghol ls of En- 
Gedi. ‘Thence, after a reconciliation with Saul, making a de- 
scent at the head of his bands on poor foolish Nabal, whom 
he is only prevented from cutting off root and branch, b 
meeting Abigail, his wife, who, to make propitiation for her 
husband’s churlishness, brought valuable spoil to the bandit. 
We are not disposed to excuse David for this most outrageous 
proceeding, upon the ground of defence which he lays down. 
We think it altogether inadequate. It looks as if he wished 
to be paid for being honest, for that he did not commit robbe- 
ry. Ten days after the meeting of David and Abigail, Na- 
bal died, and the widow, upon being sent for, “ hasted and 
arose,” and became the wife of David. He took also Ahino- 
am, a Jesreelitish ; for Saul had, after David’s flight, given 
Michal, his first wife, to Phalti, the son of Laish. 
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Again Saul pursueth David. From the wilderness of 
Ziph, he fled with six hundred men and sought refuge in Gath 
—the King of the country gave him Ziklag, a city in which 
to dwell, and David remained there a year aud four months, 
His old propensities returned on him, and after the fashion of 
the later highland chiefs, he made frequent predatory excur- 
sions from his citadel; invading “the Geshurites, and the 
Gezrites, and the Amelekites,” leaving in his heartless raids 
of robbery “neither man nor woman alive,” and earrying 
away oxen, asses, camels,and apparel; acting always upon the 
piratical maxim—Dead men tell no tales. He joined the Philis- 
tines in their march against the Israelites, but not being 
trusted by the Philistine lords, he was pursuaded to return. 
During his temporary absence the Amalekites, in turn, de- 
stroyed Ziklag with fire, carrying off the property as well as 
the inhabitants, among whom were the two wives of David. 
He pursued, overtook, and found them all drunk—slaughter- 
ed them, recovered all the spoil and the prisoners, together 
with other spoil. 

Upon this day the Israelites were defeated, and Saul and 
his sons slain. Among them, was his bosom friend, the prince- 
ly Jonathan, and David mourns over his death with sincerity. 
In all his wanderings, with all his bloodshed, rapine and mur- 
der, David loved Jonathan with a true devotion. Nothing 
can be more touchingly beautiful than his celebrated lamenta- 
tion. Nothing else that he ever wrote equaled, certainly 
never surpassed in magnificence and tenderness, this heartfelt 
funeral eulogium. His firm and fast friend who had saved his 
life at the hazard of his own, who had defended him in his 
absence, and whose presence was en unto him; this 
friend had fallen—* Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines re- 
joice, iest the daughters of ie uncircumcised triumph.” 

The death ofSaul made David king over Israel, having before 
been anointed by the Prophet Samuel ; and we now enter 
upon the second portion of his history. He was‘about to change 
his mode of life, we now behold the banditti Captain, the 
king of the tribe of Judah, holding his court at Hebron. 
Abner, the chief captain of Saul, declared for Ish Boseth, the 
son of Saul, and he was accordingly proclaimed king; the 
house af Judah, however, followed David, who had taken 
with him up to Hebron all his lawless followers. 

Joab, a valiant and accomplished captain, was the leader of 
the host of David at this time, and faithfully served him du- 
ring the whole course of his reign. He seems to have been a 
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man of great sagacity and decision, and possessed in its full- 
est extent, the confidence of his sovereign. The hostilities 
between the houses of Saul and David began at the pool of 
Gibeon, and Abner and his party were defeated. Notwith- 
standing, he held his place, and was certainly the entire sup- 
port of “the dynasty of Saul during the seven years and a half 
that the war between the factions lasted. Were the events of 
that civil war minutely related by the sacred historian, we 
should be able to know much more of the character of those 
two generals, who conducted the armies of David and Ish- 
Boseth. We are inclined to think that neither of them was 
very scrupulous, but we think Joab in every way superior to 
Abner. He seems to have been a man of more energy and 
capacity, and withal very vindictive—considerably disposed 
to take things into his own hands, and not over humble to Da- 
vid, whom, nevertheless, he serves with a right good will. 
Abner was something of a time-server—we are not disposed 
to mourn at his fate, so much as that of his rival—they both 
die violent deaths—they both descrt their sovereigns, and 
though Solomon, when ordering the death of Joab, says that 
Abner was a more righteous and better man than he, yet we 
doubt. 


Seven years and a half the war raged between the house of 
David and the house of Saul, when Abner, upon an affront of 


Ish-Boseth, determined to declare for David. In answer to 
the proposition from Abner, David replies that he will give 
no audience to them, unless he will bring with him Michal, 
who, it will be remembered, was the first wife of David. Al- 
though he had with him in Hebron at this time six other wives 
the recollection of his youthful love, his first bride, was warm- 
ly cherished. That he was sincere in this request there is no 
doubt, for messengers were also sent to Ish-Boseth demanding 
the restoration of Michal. And in addition to his love, there 
was also some state policy in this step. The house of Saul had 

a strong party in the kingdom, and David very wisely sought to 
re-establish his old connection with the family of the late King. 
We believe that David loved Michal, and she was undoubted- 
ly a lovely and amiable woman; for Phaltiel, who had now 
lived with her for nearly ten years, “ went with her along 
weeping behind her to Bahurim.” How many wives of the 
present day exert themselves to obtain so fast a hold of the 
affections of their husbands? At Bahurim, Abner took Mi- 
chal under his protection, and brought her to her husband Da- 
vid, at Hebron. 

After the arrangements for placing David upon the throne 
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had been completed, Abner set out on his return. Joab, Da- 
vid’s chief Captain, who was at the time absent on a foraging 
expedition, Was much displeased on his return, with the state 
of affairs. He rated his sovereign very soundly for what he 
considered his stupidity in permitting Abner to depart in 
safety, and privately sent messengers after him. They found 
him at the well of Sirah and brought him back. To avenge, 
as he alleged, the blood of his own brother Asahel, Joab, in 
plain English, assassinated Abner. 

Thereupon David, with some little hypocrisy as we think, 
ordered a splendid funeral, and “himself followed the bier.” 
His mourning was extravagant, though doubtless his joy was 
also great. The traitor Abner would have been very trouble- 
some, and Joab and he would have been the heads of turbu- 
lent factions, which David could scarcely have controlled. 
The one was a long tried and faithful servant, the other a new 
and unser uptlous man, seeking to ingratiate himself with his 
new sovereign, who was under some obligation to him, as 
having betr: ayed into his hands the majority of the kingdom. 
We say these men would have been dangerous rivals, and we 
do not see how David would have got along with them. His 
loud manifestations of grief upon this occasion, therefore, 
strike us as insincere. And as if to strengthen this opinion, 
Joab went unpunished, except if that can be styled a punish- 
ment, a very peculiar kind of curse. At any rate, he lost none 
of the King’s favor, confidence, or countenance. 

Shortly after this, Ish-Boseth was murdered by two broth- 
ers, Rechab and Baanah, who brought the he ea to David; 
whereupon he ordered them to be put to death, bringing as an 
excuse for the murder, and as a parallel case, that of the young 
man whom he himself slew in Ziklag, for bringing him the 
tidings of the death of Saul. 

We here meet with one of those traits in the character of 
David which do him honor, to wit: his kindness to the crip- 
pled son of his beloved friend Jonathan. The King bimself 
sought him out, and restored to him all the lands of Saul his 
father, and adopted him into his family, treating him as one 
of his own sons. We confess we admire and love to contem- 
plate this act of David. It proves that he still had some heart 
left, and whatever he may have been in other respects, he was 
true to the house and family of Jonathan. 

But perhaps the greatest outrage commiged by King David 
is the one for which there seems the least extenuation. We 
mean of course his sin concerning Uriah. Bath Sheba was 
but one of the victims of his Iust, and her son Soloman seems 
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to have inherited his father’s propensities with interest. Per- 
haps this case was distinguished by more flagrant injustice, 
more moral turpitude than any other ; and so great was the 
Almighty’s displeasure, that the Prophet Nathan was specially 
sent unto David, for the purpose of administering a suitable 
rebuke. We cannot but admire the simple manner in which 
it was conveyed. The Prophet completely surprised the King 
into a condemnation of his own act. 

But we must hasten on. We fear we have already tres- 
passed too much. The rebellion and death of Absolom- 
the hanging of the seven sons of Saul, contrary to es CX- 
press oath of the King—his great sin in numbering the peo- 
ple, which was so fearfully expiat ed by his suffering subjec ts, 
all must be passed over w ith the bare mention. The sickne 
of the King, the usurpation of Adonijah, the son of Hag vith. 
the declaration of David in favor of Solomon, the second and 
only surviving son of Bath Sheba, mentioned above, and the 
very characteristic charge of David to Solomon, upon the lat- 
ter’s assuming the reins of government, are matters which 
need not be dwelt upon in this place, in order to aid us in 
making up our opinion of David the King. 

The choice of Solomon to succeed his father was, under all] 
the circumstances, to be expected. The di ctrine of primo- 
geniture in this matter was unknown, kings being anointed by 
the prophets, as directed by God. And although Solomon 
does not seem to have been so directly chosen by God as Saul 
and David, yet the choice was ratified and confirmed, and Solo- 
mon was, to all intents and purposes, the King. Bath Sheba 
was content. She had received her price, it was finished. 

So David slept with his fathers, having reigned over Israel 
forty years, seven years in Hebron, and thirty and three years 
in Jerusalem. 

But it is no easy matter to draw his character. He was 
both better and worse than most men. Prosperity ele vates 
him above himself, but adversity never drives him to despai 
The beauty of his character is then more plainly, if not exe a 
sively seen. As a man he does not seem to be particularly 
scrupulous ; as a king, he has no conscience. His difficulties 
are overcome by falsehoods, his lusts are ministered to by 
force or stratagem, and he stops at nothing which will ensure 
their gratification. Very little is related in regard to the 
public affairs and internal policy of his reign, but he was 
prompt to revengé injuries, and upheld the honor of the na- 
tion. He was very impulsive, and went astray frequently 
his passions, as well as his prejudices, seem to have been his 
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masters, and wo to the man who stood in the way of either of 
them. Notwithstanding all this his piety was doubtless sin- 
cere. His virtues, however, were obscured by his vices, and 
the latter were as glaring as the former were glorious. His 
reliance upon God seems to have been a deep seated confi- 
dence and conviction, and his sins were always followed by 
an apparently heart-felt repentance. 

Upon the whole, we find much in his life to admire, some- 
thing to excuse, and not a little to forgive. 


THE STUDENT. 


Tus hand was taught to handle swords, 
A boy I curbed the restless steed, 

It has been mine to war with words, 
"Mid dusky tomes, sad thought to breed 


This frame, in youth, was swift and strong 

The mountain heights I loved to climb ; 
I've dwelt amid the city’s throng, 

Till languor chills my sickly prime. 
This heart was made for love’s delights, 
Wild passions swelled this breast of old 
I've learned to watch and curse by nights, 


Love made a hell by lack of gold! 


Dark poverty my soul has crushed, 
I: thought a king, I’ve lived a slave; 
Till even pride’s deep voice is hushed, 
And passion’s self has found a grave. 


N 


rw speak I coldly, free from shame, 
Why have I lived this life abhorred ? 
That earth may boast another name ; * 
That men may learn—the price ignored 
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YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM.* 


Tuis work, which is just about to proceed from the press, is 
one of the most entertaining of its class. The author is the 
most amusing of those gossipers with whom we have become 
from time to time acquainted. With a fresh and lively, and 
at times a not uneloquent pen, he brings before us reminis- 
cences of some fifty or sixty of the greatest names which we 
have had worked into our memories. These are of all classes 
and all nations. He tells usof Henry CLtay and Lota Mon- 
TES—BENJAMIN D’IsraELt and Gavarni—GvulILia Grist and 
THomMAs Moore—Lapy BLesstincron and CHARLOTTE Cusn- 
mMAN—CenritTo and Bayarp TayLoR—MENDELSSOHN and Las- 
LACHE—G. P. Morris and Water Savace LANDoR—Mrs. 
TROLLOPE and JULES JANIN—Vuipocd, the French Chief of 
Police, and Mark Lemon, the Editor of Punch—Horace 
VerNET and Epwin LAanpsseER——-LEoPoLD der MEYER and 
Witiiam Vincent WALLACE, &c. &c. &c. And of all these per- 
sons he tells us in a manner so purely his own, and tells us so 
much that is novel and agreeable, that we know no book 
which we would more cordially recommend to one who is in 
want of a silent companion. 

Take, as the first example of what we have said, the follow- 
ing from Q.’s sketch of GiuLia Grist: 


The literary house in Paris, which bore some half-sort of relationship to 
that of Lady Blessington on the other side of the channel, was that of the 
Comtesse Merlin. She wrote, but her personal beauty was far inferior to 
that of the Englishwoman. There was no Comte d'Orsay attached to her, 
but en revanche her years at this period protected her character. It need 
not be said that the society she collected around her, was neither in its tal- 
ent or its rank equivalent to that which met at Lady Blessington’s. In its 


female portion, it possessed, however, a decided udvantage, as there was no- 
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thing either in her reputation or her manner which could repel asgocia 
with her. She received on every Monday. 

On one occasion, the Grisi, with the Mario, had consented to visit her, uot 
as a paid vocalist, but as a friend. 

In the course of the evening, the Signor Mario had made himself peculi- 
arly agreeable to a remarkably handsome woman who was one of the belles 
of the reunion, and when Grisi, by dint of great coaxing, had been prevailed 
upon to sing, bad sett.ed himself on a sofa in the farther apartment, and was 
evidently engaged in a very decided flirtation with her. From time to time, 
as she was vocalizing, she cast impatient and imperious looks across the in- 
tervening space towards him. First she looked annoyed—then she gradual- 
ly became jealous—and at last she grew decidedly angry. The attention of 
all who were present was of course contned to the soprano, and hor Lotha- 
rio fancied himself unobserved by her. Under these circumstances some- 
thing occurred between him and the Jady which increased Grisi’s jealousy to 
decided fury. Suddenly she paused in the middle of the air she had been 
singing, and gasped for breath. Then, to the intense astonishment of the 
musician who accompanied her, she quitted her position at the side of the 
piano, and strode hurriedly—should 1 not say she waddled—through those 
who had been listening to her. 

In another moment she was standing before Mario and his temporary Dul- 
cinea. 

He at once rose to his feet. 

Without questioning him, or even addressing him a single word, she lifted 
her hand, and bringing it down with all her evergy, gave him a violent slap 
on the face. 

Ere he had time to utter an exclamation, she had again turned from him 
and retraced her steps to the piano. 

Here she bent and whispered to the musician, and before a single word 
had escaped from any of the astonished spectators, she had again recom- 
menced the air which she had been singing. The Signor Mario thought it 
best to retire. 

When Grisi had concluded voealizing, she followed him. 

Searcely had the succeeding morning dawned than the story was already 
circulated half over Paris, and comments of all descriptions were made upon 
it. “It was obvious that Mario could not put up with such treatment as 
this.” “ Very certainly he would at once separate from her.” “‘I'he man 
must be a fool if he submitted to such treatinent in public, even from a wo- 
man”—and then “if he was dealt with in such a way, before others, how 
must shettieat him when they were alone.” Every one of the coquettes, who 
had previously abandoned all idea of attracting Mario's attention, were now 
actuated by the hope of securing him to themselves. Married—let not my 


readers be too deeply shocked at such a representation of the state of Parisian 
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morality*—married and unmarried women were awakened to the chance of 
entrapping his wandering affections. Dress was studied—tbis, however. it 
always is, in Paris. Whether in New-York, in London, in Paris, or in Vi- 
eun, there is always some stray fish whom a female feels would be the hap- 
pier and the better in every way for finding a pretty little book artificially 
covered with a bait which will ensure its being snapped at, inserted in its 
gullet. Accordingly, preparations for the angling campaign were made, and 
many a delicate and trembling heart fluttered beneath its satin or silken bod- 
dice with blissful anticipations of its self-intended prey. 

But how often does humanity speculate on chances which are rar ly or ne- 
ver accomplished? How often does it prefigure a chance to itself when not 
a possible shadow of its realization is projected over the present. 

In the Champs Elyssees, on the following day, Grisi and Mario were seen 
driving out together like a brace of turtle doves. Not a cloud seemed for a 
moment to have dimmed their mutual felicity. Mario was more attentive, 
and Grisi seemed more loving than ever. Mutual penitence had, in all pro- 
bability, procured for them a mutual pardon. She smiled gently upon Ma- 
rio, who returned her smile with a repentant glance of affection. Mortifica- 
tion now replaced the thirst of conquest in the bosoms of the Parisian beau- 
Their hearts beat no more with the tumult of their desires, but strug- 


ties. 
gled with their love for Mario’s face—I do not suppose that anything but 
this and his reputation had affected their inclinations—and impelled them to 


set him down as a man totally unworthy of them. And then time ran on, 
and as it did so, they reconciled themselves to the fact that he must be mad 
to dote on a woman so much older than himself. Had it been two hundred 
years earlier in the age of the world, they would have inculeated the fact 
that Giulia Grisi, in spite of ber beauty, ought to be burnt as a witch. As 
it was, they retired into their dignity, and submitted themselves to this un- 
paralleled piece of singularity in unconseerated love, in the vain hope that 
they might angle for and catch him when she was at length—they hoped for 
it, although they, perchance, did not say so—dead and buried. 

Next we give our readers a little sketch of one of Gavarni’s 
charges which is so gracefully veiled by the manner it is told 
in, that not the shadow of an indelicacy is visible in it. 
Prudery might possibly blush at the lithograph, but it will 
scarcely redden at the description. 


You will probably not remember a slight sketch which appeared in the 
Charivari—my male readers are alone addressed at the present moment, 
while I wilfully forget that female eyes may be bending over the page. It 
appeared in that journal many years since—so many, that I almost think Ga- 
varni and myself must be approximating upon old age. And yet, to my me- 
mory it recurs as freshly, as if it bad been turaed out from his hands no more 
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than two or three weeks since—the lapse of time which would in all proba- 
bility intervene between the date at which it must now pass through the 
press, and the period of its reception on this side of the world, if it were 
anew published. 

This drawing or sketch represented three female heads, balanced on three 
delicately-fashioned necks and three pair of nude and exquisitely moulded 
female shoulders, which appeared emerging from the surface of a clear and 
limpid pool nestling amongst lofty rocks, in whose waters the lovely owners 
of these heads, necks, and shoulders, were supposed to be bathing. One of 
these heads—it was, if I recollect rightly, the fairest of the three—was utter- 
ing a quick and sharp cry of astonishment, and beneath the drawing were 
these words— 

“ Quest ce que c'est, donc ?” 

“ Rien qu'un petit barbillon qui vient de faire le jugement de Paris.” 

Now, oblige me by saying whether there is not a naive poesy in the idea 
which, granting that it may be objectionable to the more straight-laced of 
modern moralists, argues that its inventor can both feel and embody the less 
worn and used-up forms in which the poetic feeling may be developed. Let 
us admit that pradery might blush at it, we cannot deny the quaint genius 


that prompted and the delicate hand which has wrought out the design. 


Do youremember LeoroLtp Der MEYER, who some six or seven 
years since, came and made such a tour through the States? 
Where will you find a purer and more suggestive bit of criti- 
cism given in a fresher and more implicatory style than the 


following ? 


Had he not been such a prodigiously muscular player, who would have 
ever cared a doit for him? Was there not the refined Thalberg and was he 
not adored by all the young ladies who admired feats of manipulation done 
in a quiet and unpretending way? ‘Then, had we not the serene and classi- 
cal Halle, who was prized by that wonderfully limited portion of the world, 
who value science more than they relish display ? Was not the wild and ee- 
centric Chopin, with his quaint and inestimabie compositions for the piano, 
a genius in the truest sense of that strange word? Listz—the pre-eminent 
amongst all pianists, had earned a popularity which placed him entirely 
alone and immeasurably above them. Who is there that will ask me to count 
the left-handed Dreyschock, or the wooden handed Doehler, Herz the flashy, or 
Wallace the graceful, or Benedict the slow? Are not all these known too 
well, for there to be any necessity for my reckoning them? What wonder is 
it that the enthusiastic Leopold, gifted with extraordinary strength of arm 
and power of finger, should have dared to create a school for himself, in 
which he was, through the munificence of nature to him, sure of being unri- 


valled? Rejoicing in the vigor of his muscles, he abandoned himself to the 
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pleasure of bruising the keys with the butt-ends of his fingers—possibly they 
were not originally butt-ends, but had become so by dint of the use he had 
applied them to—and calling forth yells and curses from the suffering instru- 
ment, in answer to the merciless Whacks he laid upon the ivory and ebony 
table, to which the notes must answer. 

But in all this savage energy, there were moments—for what would it 
have been worth but for these—in which he tickled the piano into the sweet- 
est and most dulcet harmonies, and tickled the souls of his hearers as they 
listened to him, out of their five senses—moments, in which wearied himself 





for the time by his previous labor, and preparing himself for a new toil, he 
wove the most delicate melodies in with his music, and compelled you to hear 
and love him in spite of his fat, fleshy and sensual face, and unmeaning blue 
eyes. Scarcely, however, would you have begun to do so, than whack— 
slas:—thump and bang came his hands down upon the keys, and all your 
gentler emotions were knocked upon the head, and indefinitely thrust out of 


your heart by that savage thunder. 


And is not this which Q. says of the same man, the most 
concise, yet capital limning of his intellectual nature, which 
has, perchance, ever been given? 


Leopold Der Meyer was, in truth, one of the most singular men I have 
ever known. His very face was extraordinary, in its fat, good-humored, 
meaningless and thoroughly sensual expression. His greyish-blue eye had 
not one iota of speculation in it. Whenever it spoke at all, it said— 

“ Took at me. I am a mere animal.” 

And so he was. But he was a very strange and wonderful animal. Of 
intellectual power, be possessed little or none, but his birth had given him a 
most powerful and vigorous instinct. ‘Thus, scarcely had he been a week in 
London, than he knew all of the restaurateurs in the English Metropolis, and 
what is more, had discovered the best wines they might keep in their cellars. 
He could sccnt out a first-rate piano, I verily believe, when he had not even 
heard of its existence. Before he had played in public, he said— 

“T shall sueceed in London. I know I shall.” 

And so he did succeed. When recommended by Davison to teach the 
piano, he looked at him and uttered— 

“J could teach in Russia. Here, no one will iearn of me.” 

As he predicted, so it turned out. He determined on visiting the United 
States, and told us tnat he should not do very much in this country. On re- 
turning, he said to me— 

“Jt has turned out as I believed it would. Two thonsand dollars is not 
much to have at one’s bankers, after a year of such labor as mine is.” 


What, too, as a short anecdote, can be more racily indica- 
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tive of a man’s manner than this? Watuace has been in Vi- 
enna producing his opera of “ Maritana.” BALFe arrives 
there ere he has quitted it for the purpose of bringing out the 
“Bohemian Girl.” On the very day he arrives in Vienna, he 
meets WaLLAcek, and after congratulating him on the success 
of his new work, suddenly recollects the business which has 
brought him to the Austrian capital, and then pursues the 
conversation. 


“ But, my dear fellow, you certainly did not expect to see me here this 
season ?” 

“Yes I did,” was the answer made him. 

“ Nonsense ! How the deuce should you know what it is that has brought 
mc here ?” 

“ They told me a few nights since at the Carnther-Thor”’—the theatre de- 
voted to operatic amusements in Vienna, is situated near the gate of the 
city, and bears the same name—“ that you were daily attended there for the 
purpose of —” 

“ Producing the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ ” interrupted Balfe. 

“ Precisely !” 

“ Now, by J—s!” exclaimed the composer, with that rich and oily touch 
of the brogue which just shows itself in his conversation, “ wil! you only tell 
me whether you do not think we are very much like the fools who carry coals 
to Newcastle ?” 


The wit of the observation was in the fact which is known 
to most American readers, that Newcastle is the centre of 
the English coal trade. We will not insult them by supposing 
that they are not aware that Vienna is the most musical capi- 
tal in Central Europe. Our next extract from this batch of 
clever and sparkling criticisms, anecdotes. and descriptions, is 
the author’s first sight of Jonn Oxenrorp, the critic of the 
London Times. We take it out whole and unscalped. It is 
so gracefully rendered, and with such a fine verve for the ridi- 
culous chastened into quietude. 


Now, mark how my fancy had painted him. He could not be very tall, and 
his head would’ approximate in a style to that which nature and Parisian 
caricature had placed upon the shoulders of Victor Hugo. It would, in con- 
sequence, be much too large for his body, while his brow would alone spread 
over more than half of that prodigious cranium. His voice would necessa- 
rily be deep, full-toned, and stern. His words few, critically chosen, and pow- 
erful. His eyes restless, observant, small and penetrating—black, too. You 
must allow that the sketch was clever, although imaginative. 
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Mark how its fragments were swept into the dust-hole of those odd fancies 
that come across us from time to time. 

On one evening, when I was at the Haymarket Theatre, I had accompani- 
ed an acquaintance—in those days he was called a friend—there, for the pur- 
pose of seeing a two-act drama. We were sitting together in one of the 
private boxes in the upper tier, when a voice in the box between us and the 
stage uttered a name. That name was Oxenford. £ peered round into it— 
a pale and quiet looking lady, shawlcd and bonneted, was seated in its front, 
and I was unable to see more of the party who were its tenants. J, however, 
heard a voice in answer to the previous speaker. This must necessarily be 
Oxenford’s. It said— 

“Slow! very !” 

Good Heavens! Was that Oxenford’s voice? It was rownd and good- 
humored, at least in comparison with that which I had imagined it. 

Then came a few words I could not catch from the other speaker. These 
were followed by a low and not unmusical langh, by the lady ; and tbe con- 
yersation ceased. Soon afterwards the curtain fel!, and the new piece was 
over. Then Oxenford said to his friend— 

“You will take my wife home. I mast go at once to the office.” 

Without waiting to hear more, I rushed out of the box, leaving my friend 
ina state of intense amazement at the speedy manner in which I had evapo- 
rated. Scarcely had my person emerged from it than the door beside it 
opened, and a tall, thin figure, with a small head, passed from it. Its face 
was round, kindly, and marked with the character of good-fellowship. Its 
eyes were large—then, they struck me as very large—blue and feminine in 
their expression of amiability. A great-coat buttoned up to the chin, en- 
circled it, Slowly it paeed along the lobby, and vanished down the stairs 
that led to the lower tier. I retraced my steps, and took my place once 
more beside my friend. He, naturally enough, asked me where I had been 
in such a devil of a hurry? 

“To catch a glimpse of Oxenford,” was the answer which I immediately 
gave him. : 

“ And who the deuce is Oxenford ?” 

Here was a Goth. This Bocotian lump of heavy ignorance had actually 
been my favorite chum during the last six months. He was not ashamed to 
put the question to me, of “Who the deuce is Oxenford?” He had never 
heard of his name. I of course expla‘ned to him who Oxenford was. 

“Oh! Ah!” he said, “ somebody who stews up novels, and dishes plays 
into readable articles for the morning papers. I understand.” 

It is needless to say, that from this very moment my friendship for my 
companion declined. We had inherited a very pretty property from his re- 
vered grandfather, of which he was then making ducks and drakes, in the 
enjoyment of London life. What of it? Mow could I any longer associ- 
ate on intimate terms with such a mass of parboiled stupidity ? 
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We next take the slight sketch of Tuomas Moors, which 
does duty at the end of the article devoted, under his name, 
to the ‘author’s school-boy days. 


Now, if my readers have been deludedly imagining that I intend giving 
them a description of the bodily configuration of Moore, I regret to say that 
they will be most wofully mistaken. My youth at this period renders it al- 
most impossible for me to say what he was like. I know, indeed, that he 
was short—considerably shorter even than Manning Evans, whose personal 
stature would by no means have entitled him to enlist in the Grenadier 
Guards. His eye, also, I can recall. It had an exceedingly pleasant—I had 
almost said a wicked—smile. But here my memory ends. Whether it was 
a wig, or whether it was his own hair, which curled with such an ineffable 
grace over his forehead ; whether his coat was blue, black, or brown, or his 
pantaloons drab, white, or grey, it would be entirely out of the question for 
me to tell. I only know that the first words which broke from his mouth, in 
a remarkably petite and musical voice, as he took hold of bis boy by the ear, 
and drew him towards him, were— 

“ And so, these are the three culprits.” 

“Oh!” sang out his son. “ Don’t pull so hard, Pa!” as his head was 
turned up and his mouth contorted, by the vigor of his parent’s twitch. 

“ Young gentlemen! at Mr. Moore's special intercession, I have consented 
this once to pardon you,” said Manning Evans. “ You will thank “him for 
it.’ Then turning to the benignant providence who had interposed between 
ourselves and flageljation, he apologized to him for being compelled to return 
to his duties, and bowing, quitted the library. 

“These, then, are your chosen companions in your pretty little amusement 


of ” 





“Oh! come, Pa! Don’t scold. We have had enough of that,” returned 
Master Tommy, looking impudently up in his face. 

“What am I to do, then ?” 

Young Moore laid hold of his father’s head, and pulled it towards him. 
Then he whispered something, in which I heard the word “ tip” very audibly 
pronounced by the mercenary little reprobate. His father listened to and 
accorded his request. He passed his hand into his waiscoat pocket, and 
drawing it out, gave Welsh Davie and myself half-a-crown apiece. Tommy 
got a small piece of gold from him, which he clenched in his hand with an 
evident determination to make his interior amends for the morning's loss of 
the Newtown pippins. 

After this, Moore placed his hand on Davie's shoulder, turned him round, 
and evidently gazed admiringly and perhaps somewhat enviously, upon the 
boy’s brawny frame. He then released him, patted me kindly on the head, 
and told us that he thought we had better return into the school-room. 
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“T think,” said my companion—giving a squint at the tail-piece of the 
crown, as we left the library, after thanking him—“ that he might have 
given us five shillings each.” 

Such was a school-boy’s gratitute. He had not only had his rear saved 
from the rod, which, by experience, both of us knew Manning Evans was no 
niggard of—his very palm had been crossed with silver, which half an hour 
before, perhaps, he had rubbed behind him, in anticipation of the ferule, yet, 
his only aspiration was a craving for more. Child as I was, I turned from 
him in disgust. 

This was the first time that I ever set mine eyes upon a real and live 
poet. 


As our next plum from this lively volume, we extract the 
following anecdote of WiLLIAM VincENT WALLACE, which is 
appended as a foot note to one of the pages. We own that 
we are unable to divine why it was not inserted in the text. 


I cannot refrain in this place from giving my readers another anecdote, 
the truth of whieh may be vouched for, inasmuch as I received it from a 
personal friend of Wallace’s, who happened at the time mentioned to be re- 
siding in Jamaica. 

The musician arrived in this island from Peru, during the warm season, 
and remained there, waiting for the English steamer, with the intention of 
visiting Havana. 

Mr. Egan, of Dublin, was the only music seller then in Jamaica. He no 
sooner met Wallace, than he remembered having seen ang known him in his 
native city. With the natural instinct of a countryman, he began to ques- 
tion his old friend, and at last said to hin— 

“ Well, my dear boy, and what do you intend doing here ?” 

“ Nothing at all,” was the answer made him by the musician. 

“ Nonsense! But you must and shall do something. Artists were not cre- 
ated for idleness. We have a very clever French violinist here. You must 
give a concert together.” 

Now it may be supposed that Wallace was not at all averse id gaining a 
few dollars in any portion of the world where he might happen to be. Ac- 
cordingly he consented to Egan’s proposition, and was introduced to the vio- 
linist, whose name I shall for very obvious reasons refrain from imparting to 
the compositor. 

“ Shall I tell him,” asked Egan, “ that you play on the violin?” 

“ By no means,” answered Wallace, “as I shall have no necessity to exhi- 
bit on that instrument while we are here, there will be no necessity for let- 
ting him fancy that he has a fiddler at his elbow.” 

Shortly after this, the arrangements for their first concert were made, and 
it came off with the greatest success. Previous, however, to the second, three 
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of our musician’s Peruvian friends arrived in Jamaica. These talked of his 
violin playing, and it came to the ears of the French artist. Determined 
not to leave “ well” alone, he fancied that he could make it better, and actu- 
ally conceiving that Wallace was afraid of him, made up his mind to force 
him to play on the violin in public. Consequently, he busied himself in pro- 
pagating the report that his fear of the comparison with himself, deterred 
Wallace from exhibiting his skill. This came to Egan’s ears, who at once 
made up his mind that he should perform on the violin, and by dint of the 
most pertinacious argument, induced Wallace to lay aside his previous scru- 
ples. The Frenchman was overjoyed, and accordingly it was unnounced 
that the pianist would do so at the following concert. Now it so happened 
that our French friend had been residing on the island for several months, 
and had fallen in love with a French lady—a charming girl—to whom he 
was engaged to be married in a few months. So little did he doubt the re- 
sult of the competition which he had provoked, that he invited her, together 
with her family, to witness his triumph. After playing two of his pieces, 
Wallace in turn came forward with his violin. No sooner did his atagonist 
see the instrument, than his jaw dropped. Wallace began playing, and his 
face visibly lengthened still more. The young lady smiled. His opponent 
played the better for seeing it. Then the Frenchman rushed from the room, 
and a terrible thumping noise was heard behind the door. In his agony and 
mortification at the result of his experiment, he was bumping his head 
against the door with the apparent intention of knocking his brains out. 
Fortunately, he had a terrible thick skull. 

Neither did the consequences end here. When he next visited his lady- 
love, he had a violent quarrel with her because she admired tke Irish musi- 
cian’s playing. Is it necessary to say farther, that in another week he had 
packed up his traps and disappeared from the Island of Jamaica? 


Next we will give our readers the very Parisian manner in 
which the Parisian public justified JuLes Januy for turning 
upon RacHEL, the great actress, when she had most ungra- 
ciously (as it appears to us) forgotten what she had owed him 
for making her genius appreciated by, and known to the 
public. 


Meanwhile others had not been unobservant of that which was passing 
under their very noses. Some of his brethren had pointed out the spot upon 
his orb. 

They had hunted up his old remarks and had cc!lated them with his later 
writings. These, they had carefully published side by side, and it was de 
Facto shown, that not only had Janin said that black was black, but that he 
had also very conclusively proven it to be white. 
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Here was an unexpected dilemma. He scarcely knew which way to 
turn. 

Luckily for him, the Parisian public, unstable in graver matters though it 
be, was faithful to its ancient memories. In this embarrassing predicament, 
they zaid to themselves—* What should we do without Janin? He writes 
much better French than Thophile Gautier. Consequently he must be an 
excellent Christian. He has more wit and vivacity at the end of his quill 
than Rousseau had on the tip of his tongue. How could such a man possi- 
bly give himself the lie? Who can write a fewilleton one-tenth part so 
amusing? Does not its exquisite pleasantry prove its truth? Here black 
is said to be black. Do we not know that it is invariably so? But here, 
black is said to be white. Well! that is his opinion. Black is always 
black, but sometimes may be white. Have we not shown him to have the 
strictest regard for truth, and have we not proved him to be an excellent 
Christian? What more can be necessary?” And so the reputation of Jules 
Janin was saved. 


This is followed by a description of the man, which is so 
brief, and given so gracefully, that we cannot refrain from 
embodying it in the present article. 


And now my reader will probably ask of me, “ What sort of a physical 
creature is Mr. Janin?” Is he tall or short—fat or thin—broad-shouldered 
and slouching, or scraggy and stiff-necked ? Does he wear black hair and 
cultivate a moustache, or are his whiskers red and his skin freckled ? 

Pray, give me a chance to speak, and I will do my best fo reply to 
you. 

In person he is obese and of middle height. Indeed, his short neck and 
full chest give him the appearance of something more than tending upon 
fatness. Some few yenrs ago when I last saw him, he wore a snuff-colored 
coat, grey pants, varnished leather boots, and a white waistcoat. His gloves 
were yellow kids, and his hat was in the extreme of the fashion. His hair 
was then verging upon baldness towards the crown, and he shaved his upper 
lip. Of his hands he takes singular care. These were very white. He was 
in fact, the very model of a middle-aged Parisian. I am ashamed to say that 
Sunday is his working day. His feuilleton for the Journal des Debats is then 
written. He is occupied in making bad plays and clever vaudevilles, into 
splendid comedies, and atrocious farces—in changing reputations—annihilat- 
ing this artist or exalting that actor—sketching with pen and ink, the pose 
and steps of Carlotta Grisi, or giving utterance to some sly sarcasm on Ma- 
dame Volnys. Possibly he will be venting some diatribe on the head of 
Mademoiselle Rachel, or searching for a fresh substitute to take the place of 
that superb actress, because, as he once said, when talking with Davison, of 
the Times—“ Rachel! Toujours, Rachel! Cette femme est ma bete noire.” 
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Our next extract will be taken from} Q’s sketch of Vipoce 
the well known French Chief of Police. Asa telling anecdote 
prefaced by some remarkably clever description, we trust it 
will interest all who take up these pages. 

Vidocq was an old man, and his personal qualities scareely struck ms as 
those which were the most adapted to the office which he had so long filed 
in Paris. But after sitting with him for some time, I began to measure the 
man more truly, and drew a much more accurate estimate of his qualifica- 
tions for it. His grey eye was as quick and as stealthy as a cat’s. Did ycu 
look away from him for a minute, when your glances again fell upon him, his 
eyes were taking your mental measure. No sooner, however, did yours meet 
them, than they roamed away intoa purely indifferent speculation. Scarcely 
had you become interested in anything your friend was saying, than they were 
again fixed upon you, scrutivizing your thoughts, and examining your expres- 
sion. Qf course, he could have had ne idea that either my companion or 
myself were pickpockets, and yet I had a very uncomfortable impression that 
he wes thinking so, and meditating on the pleasure which ke would have 
experienced in erresting us. This, naterally enough, could not conduce to 
make me feel very agreeably towards him. 

It was asa student ef human nature, however, that I had visited him. 
Couasequently my legs did not ran away with me, although it must be confessed, 
that once or twice my mind felt very much incliaed to prompt an immediate 
evasion. 

His attire was as singular as his person. ln addition to the scratch-wig 
which I have previously alluded to, and which was, if my memory serves me 
rightly, colored of a reddish tint, he wore a brown dress coat, cut in a very 
large, loose, and beggy style. Such a coat was it, asI never could have 
dreamt the possibility of a French tailor’s perpetrating. It was almost new, 
but looked as if it had not been brushed for a week. Probably, it may not 
have been from the time he first ordered it. A large buff waistcoat—as loose 
and almost as large grey trowsers cut with the same disregard to economy of 
cloth, and heavy ill-+made shoes completed the remainder of his attire He 
was evidently, in his age, disposed more to consider the ease and comfort of 
his person, than to calculate on the ocular effect which he might produce 
upon a comparativestranger to him and his style of dress. As my eyes ran 
over his framegand its clothing, I could not help ruminating upon the extra- 
ordinary ability which this man must have evinced in disguising himself se 
completely, as to remove every vestige of his actual nature from his external 
appearance, and revolving the countiess stories which I had heard of his hair- 
breadth escapes inthe pursuit of his vocatien. 

One of these he on that evening told us, and it was of such a daring char- 
acter and so brief, that I cannot help transferring it to these pages. 

uring the second period in which he had been connected with the French 
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police — the first had been during the earlier portion of the first French 
Revolution — and while he was one of the chiefs in connection with the Cen- 
tral Bureau, information had come to his ears respecting a complex system of 
forgeries which had been going on for some months in the capital of France, 
and which the police had as yet been unable to trace to their actual authors, 
although several of the utterers of them had been detected, tried, and sen- 
tenced to the Bains. This information appeared to bring them home to an 
Alsacian, who had been residing in Paris for the last year or more. By a 
series of skillful manceuvres which Vidocg detailed to us, he was at last iden- 
tified as the principal agent in the system of fraud which had been going on. 
So large was it, that it had defrauded the principal banks of more than a 
quarter of million of frans in the last two or three months. He necessarily 
could at once have been arrested and punished, but Vidocq had experienced 
so much difficulty in tracing the matter to him, and doubted so much whether 
his arrest would break up the gang, that he felt when the hour arrived, he 
must make a clean sweep, and eapture the whole of them. For this purpose 
the Alsacian was watched carefully. Nothing, however, was discovered. 
He would ride out at all times of the day, frequent the theatres, amuse him- 
self as a man of pleasure will do, and return to his house at an hour late in 
the evening, but by no means late enough to give any idea that he had man_ 
aged to elude the attention of the police officials who had been watching him, 
Moreover, Vidocq had taken the opportunity of. testing this by placing a 
spy on his own system of espionage,and was perfectly certain that no 
attempt had been made at cheating him through his own men. : 

Matters were thus, when it was discovered that a /ocataire in the tenement» 
of which the Alsacian occupied the first floor, was politically compromised 
in one of the numerous conspiracies to ensure the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. He was immediately arrested by Vidocq himseif and another officer, 
who was deputed by the superior to take him to his location — the said loca- 
tion being a prison, although he did not say that it was so. Meanwhile as 
no tapage had been made in the affair — I am using his own expression — he 
warned the portier of the house not to mention the fact, and remained above 
for the purpose of examining thelocality. At first, he said that it had struck 
him the gentleman who had just been arrested, might have been compromised 
in the matter of the forged cheques on the leading banking-houses of Paris, 
but a glance at the very apparent penury of the furniture of his apartments, 
at once dispelled the idea. Convinced, however, that the forgeries were com- 
mitted in the house, he determined upon his mode of proceeding, and with a 
piece of twine accurately measured every portion of the apartments in which 
he then was. They were three, and exactly over those occupied by the Alsa- 
cian. After waiting until he had seen him quit hisapartments, he descended | 
and stopping at the /oge bade the porter admit him to the chambers of this 
gentleman. 

“T have no key,” said the domestic. 
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“ How is that ?” 

“ Monsieur said that I had allowed others to enter his chamber, and com- 
plained that something had been stolen from them. In consequence of tbis 
he had another lock placed upon the door. I mentioned it to the proprietaire, 
who said that he had no objection.” 

“Ah! indeed!” replied Vidocq. “ Then you had better follow me.” He 
consequently ascended the stairs, examined the lock, and producing a buch 
of keys, found one that fitted it. The door opened, and he went in. There 
was no defect in the measurement of therooms. They corresponded exactly 
with those which were over them. A closet in the bed-chamber was locked. 
This also he opened. It was vacant, but his eye at once discovered a trap. 
door in the floor. 

“ Where does that lead to?” 

“It is new, Monsieur.” 

“I see it is,” said Vidocq, closing the door. “ Who have the apartments 
beneath these?” 

“ T assure you, Monsieur,’ was the trembling reply of the porter, “ that I 
really know nothing about the —’ 

“ Answer me,” was the response of Vidocq. 

“ An old lady with her two daughters, Monsieur. I can testify to you that 
they are very quiet and respecta—” 

Vidocg again eut him short. ‘“ What is their occupation ?’ 


? 


was his 
question. 

“ Nothing, Monsieur.” 

“ How do they live, then ?” 

“ Upon their rentes, Monsieur.” 

“Oh! very good. In that ease I will return in less than half aa hour, ane 
arrest them. You will in the meantime accompany me to the Bureau of Police.” 

As he said, it was done, and Vidocq had the satisfaction of discovering 
two men in the inner apartment, under the bed-room occupied by the Alsa- 
cian. It was also fitted up with a truckle-bed, and-a small, but complete 
printing press, and contained the whole of the plates necessary for the forged 
cheques upon some of the principal banking houses in Paris. The men and 
the three women were of course arrested, but Vidocq did not remove them, as 
he wished to give their principal no possibility of obtaining a hint which 
might lead to the chance of his escape. He then once more ascended to the 
appartments of the Alsacian, and concealed himself in the inner chamber.— 
It was now late in the evening, but the forger did not return until it was past 
eleven. He washed his hands, and changed his coat for a rough kind of jaeket. 
While he did so, Vidocq had the opportunity of observing him. He was 
built with enormous muscular strength, and Vidocq began to imagine that 
he might have miscaleulated his own capacity of dealing with him. How- 
ever, assistance was near, and he made up his mind how to act. As the Al- 
sacian went to and unlocked the cabinet, he bent down over the trap. A‘ 
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this instant the Chief of Police—I forget whether, at that time, he was Chief 
or not—sprang upon him and gave the signal for those below to mount the 
stairs. 

The struggle was skort and fierce. Taken at a disadvantage as he was, 
the musele of the Alsecian enabled him to get the better of his opponent, 
whom he threw upon the floor of the chamber just as Vidocq heard his com- 
panions rush up the stairs. Unluckily, the forger had bolted the door as he 
entered the room. They were obliged to break it open. 

This had made the chance of Vidocg for life an amazingly narrow one. 
His friend from Alsace had plucked out a pistol from the bosom of his waist- 
coat, and cocked it. While he was doing so, Vidocq had managed to re- 
lease one of his arms. But for this he would have been a dead man. As it 
was, the ball pierced through his shoulder, giving him a very unpleasant lit- 
tle reminder of the affair, which lasted him for the next few weeks. The gen- 


tleman from Alsace, of course, went to the Bains, and had the pleasure of 


passing the remainder of his life in the occupation of les travaux forces. 
_ . . x ° ° r ~r ] - 

Here we had intended quitting Vipoce, bet we cannot re- 
train from extracting what follows: 

Twice after this I saw him, and I remember his telling me on one occa- 
sion on which we had an interview, that his memory for faces was singularly 
good, and that he rarely, if ever, forgot any one whieh he had once seen. 

“ For instance,” he said, “I have seen you twice. If you had done any- 


i 
~ 


thing to bring you within the French law, and were residing in Paris, I 
should not have the slightest need of any description to catch you. You 
would find yourself between my finger and thumb before you had any time 
to look about you.” 

I began to think,as he uttered thi8, that it was perhaps very lucky for 
myself that M. Vidocq was no longer one of the Chiefs of the French Po- 
lice. There is no means of divining what may happen. I might pessibly, 
at some future day, become a candidate for the Bains. In that case, Heay- 
en be thanked that those cunning and sharp grey eyes have no longer the 
chance of officiating as a French policeman. 


With this thanksgiving uttered by the author, we close our 
notice, having a certainty that the book will be one of the 
most successful of the present season. We would have our 
readers understand that our extracts are no more than fair 
specimens of the general character of the centents. Q. is 
eminently talkative, but he talks well—criticises ably, de- 
scribes agreeably, and is very decidedly a pleasant compan- 
ion for a winter evening, when the curtains are drawn, and 
the coal raked together. We recommend him to the bache- 
lor’s fireside and the family hearth, as one of the most agreea- 
ble of literary acquaintances. 
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AVARICE. 


A SKETCH. 


“ RememBeER this, my son,” he said, 
“ Remember this for me— 

The rule by which I made my bread, 
"Tis not the rule-of-three. 

It is the rule of Number One— 


A rule we read it as we run.” 


“ Papa, what is the rule-of-three ?” 
The rule-of-three, he said, 

“It means Faith, Hope and Charity— 
No rule to make your bread. 

Soon in the race you’ll be outrun 

If e’er you part from Number One.” 


“ What is the rule of Number One ?” 
“The rule of one,” he said, 
“T'o answer is not quickly done,” 
(And here he scratched his head,) 
“ But for your sake at least I'll try ; 
“Now don’t forget these words, my boy :” 


If you desire to gather pelf 
Think and think, only of yourself, 
Even should your ¢earest friend demand 
An hour’s assistance at your hand, 
First calculate your chance of pay ; 
And should you find the chances bad, 
Then tell the fool to go away, 
That he is either drunk or mad; 
But if the chances doubtful be, 
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Pull down your mouth with feigned regret, 
And tell him ‘ you will try—you’ll see— 

You really cannot help him yet, 
You have a bill to-day to meet, 
Otherwise ’twere indeed a treat 
To help a friend so dear,’ i 
(Sigh and look somewhat tender here,) 
Then hand your friend so dear his hat 
And bow him downward—verbum sat.” 


The boy received the dreary words, 
And hugged them to his heart ; 
For years he sternly gathered hoards 

In many a foreign ma-t. 
He thought enough was never done 
To swell the purse of Number One. 


At length returning home once more— 
A lapse of time had passed— 

He sought his thrifty father’s door,— 
The wicket-gate was fast. 

Quoth he, “ The miser seeks to shun 

The board of junior “ Number One.” 


But no,—the old man of prudent saws, 
Has risked a mighty sum, 

And speculation deeper draws, 
And settling day must come. 

A bankrupt beggared hated man, 
Behold the senior Number One. 


A pauper now,—from door to door 
He begged his daily bread, 
And bitterly he pondered o’er 
The passion that was dead. 
His heart, his hope, his wealth were gone— 
What bitterer draught for- Number One! 


There was! he heard his son had come 
From India’s sultry strand, 

Deep freighted with a mighty sum— 
A nabob of the land. 
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And again the blood began to run 
Through the shivering veins of Number One. 


He sought his son—* My boy, my boy! 
You find an altered sire !— 

What not a single sigh of joy?” 
“Old man, old man retire ! 

Your lesson well its work hath done, 

T can but think of Number One.” 


“Oh, this is madness? have you not 
My life-blood in your veins ; 
You do but jest against my lot,— 
But ah! your love remains ? 
Could you have done as you have done 
But for my rule of Number One ?” 


“T could not do as I have done, 
Nor as I now shall do,— 

Old beggar, I am not your son, 
Nor love have I for you. 

Shiver and weep. Aye, this is fun 

At least for junior Number One.” 


* My boy, my boy, you do but jest ! 
The bough forget the root! 

I gave my counsel for the best, 
And you have reaped its fruit. 

Oh speak, speak, speak, to me, my son, 


? 


Slay not the old man Number One.” 


Then thus—and thou shalt be condemned 

From thy own mouth, "Twas you that stemmed 
The better currents of my heart, 

And steel’d me for this devilish part ; 

You planted in my soul a fire 

Whose tongues since then did never tire 

To lick all generous passions dry— 

What thou hast made me, such am I. 

Deeming a father’s counsel good, . 
Or, from the leaven of your blood, 

There rose a passion in my breast— 





A fiery and a hideous guest. 

lt drove me on from shore to shore— 

No pause, no peace— more! more! more!’ 

The chest of Mammon ne’er runs o’er. 

I found no beauty in the world, 

Nor in the starry skies unfurl’d 

Above me—nor in woman’s form ;— 

There was but one great wish to warm 

The heart that you, not God, had made, 
(For I was formed for better things.) 


WHAT 18 BLAVERY? 








Ir ever Mrs. Stowe were asked what slavery is, she must 
confess that itisa Great Fact. There is no dodging that 
question. There are three millions of black—-we beg Gree- 
ley’s pardon—colored persons in our Southern States, and 
there’s no getting rid of them, without the Abolitionists are 
prepared to ship them off bodily to Africa, which is now not 
their native country, and where they would speedily relaps se 
into utter barbarism, or they must be prepared to admit 
them to equal rights, which, so far as these unfortunate crea- 
tures are concerned, means shift for themselves——or, to speak 
with greater exactness, beg, steal, or starve. Even the most 
frantic Abolitionist must acknowledge that it would not b« 
fair first to beggar the Southern plante rs by depriving them 
of their property, and then to throw three millions of paupers 
upon their hands, or again, to use exactest language, to let 
loose three millions of desper adoes in their midst. A servile 
war would at once commence, and every slave state be a scene 
of horror. We maintain that since our people have the un- 
happy results of the British experiment in emancipation be- 
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fore their eyes, they are inexcusable in wishing to follow so 
insane a plan. Indeed, we consider that there was a special 
providence shown to this nation in allowing a country that 
could afford to make so great and interesting an experiment, 
without periling its existence should it fail, while we, on the 
contrary, owing to our political economy, could net venture 
upon it without deadly risk to the very existence of our Un- 
ion. There is just as much difference between two nations, 
so far as this operation is concerned, as there is between per- 
forming a most dangerous surgical operation on a living body 
and on a wax dummy. As a proof of how England “would 
act in a parallel case, let us ask her to emancipate, or admit 
to equal rights, her entire population—just request that saga- 
eious government to grant universal suffrage, or even the bal- 
lot—what does it say to the Chartists? We name this to 
show that Abolition in England and the same word here, 
have a widely-different meaning. If Byron was right when 
he said that “Virtue is a thing of latitude and longitude,” 
how much truer is it, that wisdom, more especially political 
wisdom, is relative. What is quite safe for a millionaire to 
do with the slaves or an estate he owns three thousand miles 
away from his home, would be madness for a farmer to do who 
had these specimens of an inferior order of humanity i in his own 
house. In the one case, no possible harm can happen to the 
proprietor’s family, but in the other, the destruction of his 
whole kith and kin may be involved. In all British philan- 
thropy there is much of this selfishness ; indeed, it would not 
be unjust to say, nor difficult to prove, that it is at once the 
centre and circumference of all its benevolence. We have it 
instanced onallsides. The titled ladies of Britain groan over 
antipodean oppressicus, and despatch, at an immense expense, 
missionaries to instruct the ignorant, and supplies to feed ab- 
origines who never knew what it was to want, or work for 
a dinner, while they suffer thirty thousand seamtresses to 
starve themselves systematically to death at sixpence a day, 
and tens of thousands of children to run wild to the gallows 
within a mile of their palaces. 

We refer to these to show, that the measures of British phi- 
lanthropists, so far from being an example, should be a warn- 
ing. 

‘We shall therefore dismiss their opinions from our minds, 
and consider the question of our “ peculiar institution” as sui 


generis. Every practical lover of humanity, must be convine- 


ed that the only rational plan of raising the negroes from 
their naturally degraded state, is to train them by steady mo- 
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derate labor, to habits of industry, and to educate them grad- 
ually by rendering them useful to the whites. . 

It is conceded by all who have examined the question that noth- 
ing whatever exceeds the debasement, misery and oppression of 
the negroes in their own land, and that the most hard worked 
one of the race in our States is infinitely better off than the 
most highly favored in his own land, and that the gross amount 
of all the cruelties, which are very exceptional, practised here 
upon the Slaves in a century, does not amount to one day’s 
systematic oppression, which is the staple of the every day 
government of their native princes. It is likewise a fact 
proved in evidence, that the rigorous blockade of the British 
Squadron has materially increased the horrors of the traffic. 

Weare aware that those who argue the question on its 
abstract rights, say, that white slavery being optional is wholly 
distinct from the involuntary servitude of the negroes. It is 
not necessary to argue the point by proving that the servitude 
of the whites ts optional, seeing that it is as inevitable as that 
of the blacks, but we may observe in passing that while the 
condition of the negro is bettered by this compulsory servitude, 
or slavery, that of the superior class is made worse. Even 
the separation of families, is practised by the stern necessities 
which compel every day the white father to be torn away from 
his children by the demand of society. There is little differ- 
ence between moral and physical necessity, except the one 
converts a naturally idle, and thriftless negro, subject to his 
own brutal instincts, which if not controlled by the superior 
mental discipline of the whites, would wreak themselves upon 
himself, into a useful responsible agent, in whose seale of im- 
provement this very slavery is the initiatory step—for rightly 
considered slavery is their probation to a loftier state. 
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“ La Suissesse au bord du lac.” 


SUISSESSE AU BORD DU LAC.” 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tne flowers have breathed their sweetest perfumes here, 
And night approaches us with noiseless feet ; 

The lake is sparkling and the air is clear— 
The peace of evening shadows our retreat. 

O, dearest home—O, happy, happy lot,— 

Sweet home, in our hearts thou shalt never be forgot! 


Come, my companions! let us dance and sing— 
A lovely evening crowns the glorious day ;— 
Come! let us make the mountain echoes ring 
With songs of joy and many a tender lay ! 
O, dearest home—O, happy, happy lot— 
Sweet home, in our hearts thou shalt never be forgot! 


III. 


By the moon shimmering through the silent woods, 
I know my love will not be absent long— 
Hark! from across the bright lake's silent floods 
I hear his voice reecho back my song ! 
O, dearest home—O, happy, happy lot— 
Sweet home, in our hearts thou shalt never be forgot ! 


vt 
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ANCI-HAND-SHAUNERS. . 


PR f . 4 ace 
HY. ANONUTDID. 


Communicated, by special order, to th viled States Re 
and 
L Recommended, with profound pect, to the asideration of Fustonists L 
SHAKE HANDS! 
‘THE polite of various nations have various custor 
which they endeavor to convey and make manifest in outwa 
and visible sign, the inward and spiritual joy with which f 
welcome the appearance or return of a friend. <A Pa 
digs his bristly chin into your cheek and hugs you like a be 0 
—the Indian approaches more soberly with the pipe of | 
or calumet—calamitous to be declined :—the Laplander pick 
up a handful of hard snow and excoriates therewit! 
frosted nose ;—the Polynesian islander rubs his populous and 
greasy head against your bosom, regardless of remonstrai 
and the cambrie frill ;—the Western man pulls out his to! 
co box, and asks you to “liquor:” while the Bosjesmer 
deavor to indicate their affection a posteriori by a violent 
bumping together and subordinate friction of those parts leas 
likely to be injured by any moderate concussion. Now a1 
or all of these modes together, we prefer to our abominab! 
| hand-shaking ! Let the Frenchman dig his beard into us :— 
we will smoke with the red man until our eyebrows resem)! 
. soot-brushes ;—as tg the nasal excoriation, it may be necessa- 


ty 


ry ;—the Polynesian islander is a savage, and should be trea | 
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ed tend eases. especially if he chances to have a war- 
club slung behind his back ;—we will bump with tl. Bosjes- 
men, and “liquor” with the far-western up to, and perhaps 
few days after, the passage of the Maine liquor law in New- 
York. But this hand-shaking absurdity and ¢rap, we can i 
no manner, nor by any available philosophy, abide. 

We call the peculiar object of our aversion a “ trap,” and 
shall prove it such in good time. For the present, we desire 
ierely to glance at some few of its many thousand incon 
iences. 

In the summer months, if we venture to pass the store 
of our corpulent friend Z. Y., that kindly but agonizing 
individual forthwith extends his flaccid and _ perspiring 
digits, and holds our hand in his until the sudorific poultice 
becomes absolutely unbearable. In the winter mornings, our 
shivering fingers have to creep from out the cosy corner of 
a top-coat pocket into the relentless clutch of some acquaint 
ed skeleton, whose hand is an icicle, and who borrows from 
our scanty stock whatever animal warmth thice bowls of boil 
ing coffee, and a brisk walk to the ferry, have imparted 
June, When our Parisian kids are welded with the cuticl 
observe Mrs. Potiphar too close to be avoided. _ then 
struggle! the body of the right glove comes off, ut the 
gers are tenacious; they have become a part of our corporie- 
ty, and must be torn, piecemeal, from the members they enve- 
lope. And so there goes another dollar into Stewart’s till— 
but, per contra, we have paid our homage, and secured a card 
for the first winter ball. 

There is a yet graver aspect of this hand-shaking ninete¢ 
century monomania. It directly tends to depress the intellect 
of the world, and is a great practical discouragement to any 
efforts for the elevation and happiness of the human race. 
For who that witnessed Governor Kossuth’s triumphal torture 
would make an effort to deserve well of the nations? We re- 
member that slight, emaciated figure, worn down with work 
and travel, and disappointed hopes, and body-wrecking aspi- 
rations,—the pale, high forehead, and the deep-set, introspec- 
tive, but despairing eyes ; and there he stood for hours beside 
the chair of sacrifice, in the centre of a public suite of reoms, 
while thousands upon thousands of sweaty Aldermen and iron 
fisted mechanics, made seizure of his unresisting hand, an 
wrung and sudorized and befouled it, until elbow and shou!- 
der joint cracked with pain, and the possessor could appre 
ate the sadness of that unwashability so touchingly portraye 
in Lady Macbeth’s somnambulizing soliloquy. We tremble 
for the gallant Ingraham, as the period of his return ap.- 
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proaches. Could not some enterprising Connecticut man— 
Fegee Barnum or Dr. Supporter 8. Fitch—invent a machine 
to save the wasteful expenditure of all this hand-labor? We 
pause—but there is no reply. 

A candidate sets up for an office; he works for it and bribes 
for it ; toadies, threatens and lies for it ; he pays the stipu- 
lated price of popularity, and receives no more than is 
iis due. Why then, in the name of common fairness 
and honest dealing, should he be called upon to disburse 
the additional penalty of hand-shaking congratulations from 
the miscreants who pretend to rejoice in his success? They 
are envious, the dogs—these “ friends’”—and revenge their 

sappointed feebleness on the successful fingers. Well and 
wisely did the great bard of Avon exclaim,— 


* The quality of mercy is not strained,” 


y which, no doubt, he intended to enunciate that no merciful 
man would “strain,” or shake, or temporarily mutilate and 
blend up one with the other, the digits of an acquaintance. 

This hand-shaking ceremony performs a more subtle and 
eovnigitrn part than that of mere annoyance. It is a gin—a 
snare—a pit-fall for the unwary—a means of reconnoisance, 

m mploy ed by our natural enemies. Itisaspy who creeps for- 
ward under shelter of a flag of truce. Do you ask for proof? 
Then here are some examples : 

The residuary legatee who hopes to profit by your death, as he 
presses deferentially palm to palm, slips his forefinger up to 
your pulse, if haply so he may discover the glad prognostic of 
an irregular circulation of the blood. 

i daring widow, if there be but the exhalation of mois- 

e between your wrist and finger joints, redoubles her exer- 
non for your capture. “There is a wanton devil in your 
palm”—she has good authority for saying so ;—nor ever W ill 
she desist until you have changed her “ horrible crape” for the 
white satin and orange wreath of bridal number two. 

The doctor, as your hand is glued to his, apologises that he 
has just been engaged in a most desperate post mortem exa- 
mination, and has not had time even to wash! He deciares 
there are febrile symptoms in your skin; that your pores are 
peculiarly open to infection, nor ever relaxes his polluted 
erasp until, faint with fear and fever, you volunteer the ex- 
torted fee. [This may seem an exaggeration ; but such was 
the treatment we received from the great Dutch Doctor, Myn- 
heer Spiefel Arckzool, about a twelv emonth since. 

The clerical retailer of pews and piety has a sleek and 
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silken touch in his peculiar method of approach. He fixes his 
eyes on your breeches pocket, as, with paternal and polite be- 
nevolence, he enquires after the welfare of your soul. He 
presses your fingers gently—and so does the milkmaid press 
and cunningly manipulate the plenteous udder of the cow. He 
speaks of « dilapidated pulpits and patiefit pastors—your fin- 
gers in his velvet hand the while; nor is there remedy, with- 
out rudeness, until the coveted dollars are transferred from 
your own to his more capacious porte monnaie, 

The politician extends to you his greedy and bribe-accept- 
ing paw ; he calculates the ees of your cuticle, ae in 
scribes you on the roll of “ Hard” or “ Soft” according! Is 
your pulse high and hot? You are a patriot and esha itari 
an—an enthusiast—a visionary——a dreamer of day dreams 
and a ready prey to any sect of Ism-atic politico- -philosop hers 
who may take the trouble to pick you up. But is your hand 
cold and motionless, thick, clammy and gelatinous, soft with : 
life of unused capacity, nor rendered flexible and artistic by 
any grac a. accomplishment—then, O, thrice fortunate pos- 
sessor of such a hand! You will be dubbed a “conservs itive, 
an anti-anarchist, a man of “strong constitutional principles,” 
an opponent of “mad schemes of progress ;” or, in other 
words, you may incontestibly be set down as a Whig Hunker 
from physical necessity. 

The needy borrower—-the gentleman who has seen better 
days--—he also takes your hand with gingerly but resistless hu- 
mility. Heavens! what a vice-like grip he imposes while he 
relates the thousand-times-told tale of an une ange) disappoint- 
ment. He has sold his share in the Standard of Adamant tc 
some rich Southern gentleman who is now on his way from 
Baltimore, (having sold seven nigger boys, two wenches, and 
a dozen picaninnies,) with “$5,000 exactly,” (the emphasis on 
the ! first syllable sounds authentic,) which Mins able sum the 
Southern gentleman aforesaid will to-morrow transfer to the 
pocket of the needy interlocutor ; he grows confidential as to 
the investment he proposes to make of this sum ; enquires 
with ill-concealed or cleverly simulated anyiety whether the 


capital you have now in your business would bear any further 


enlargement? He askes you to dine “some Sunday soon at 
his house up-town,” to make the aequaintance of the important 
Southerner ; and concludes the burden of his stereotyped dis- 
course with a request for the loan of twenty dollars, (fifty, if 
you are rich, a thousand if extremely verdant,) “which shail be 

repaid, sir, (I am going to meet the General Committee to- 
night,) at five minutes and a half past three to-morrow, pre. 
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isely!” The accent on the first syllable is again called into 
equisition. 
Then there is your missionary-and-church militant madam— 
lump, pretty and most piquante ;— rather blasee — of the Fifth 
Aveua ie and disposed for variety to progress and piety. She 
is 80 CO wrdial when you meet — her eyes are deliriously sugges- 
ve in their humid tenderness; she sighs and you fane y you 
are happy, or speedily to become so. Alas! that sigh is waft- 


ed on the hot siroceo to revive the liza:ds of the desert in 


Boren: boolah-gha : the tenderness is evoked by no wishes at 
scordance with the marital supremacy of her liege lord —- 

.¢ withered, wooden eyed, wool-stapler of Wall street ; her 
thoughts are with the Hottentots of Mozambique, and - while 
she threatens to call the police against the shoeless, shivering 


30 ock- headed urchin who has swept the crossing and now 


solicits a cent — she does not blush to ask you for five dollars 
to ‘aid the good work of regenerat ion and amelioration 
rhich that truly good man and fearless s me rv of the faith, 
the Rey. Ebenezer Stonkputz, departs the jt Bos iday in Jan- 
uary next to fulfill !!” And then the peti ticoated marauder 
ls all the artillery of her eyes against vhir breast, brings 
up her reserve of sanctity agalt ist your better judgment, and 
throws your whole senses into disorder by the quivering pr¢s- 
sure of your too happy, palm. You surrender at discretion ; 
for she will tamper with, and do all but forfeit, her honor to 
secure success. 

Gui we weary of these details. The experient e of every 
aflicted reader will s mooty 1 him with examples more calculated 
to pl -ovoke his peculiar sympathies. Let him remember how 
the dirty y Scotchman gave him the itch — the German professor 
the ringworm — the scorbutic Englishman a cutaneous disease. 
W as not Wenaleon’ s right hand crippled through the whole of 
his first Italian campaign, because, in the heat of the victory 

Toulon, the Brigadier General of Artillery forgot himself 
30 far as to seize and warmly shake the hand of a most worthy 
bat extremely serofulous cannonier aud son of thunaer who 
had just made some shots most disastrous to General O’Hara’s 

reat? Let us have done with this handshaking in the 
ame Of Heaven! It circulates yellow fever and small pox, 
im gangrene and cancer ; it is inconvenient in every view, 

ag re in nine hundred and ninety nine cases out of 
ev thousand where i impose -d by conventional tyranny. Why 
s ould the epidermis of the hand be the sole dispe nser of 
politeness? Have the toes no right to the elegancies, as they 
perform the drudgery of the body? Must they be kept like 


o* 
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servants in the basement while friendly hands meet half way 
in the drawing room and lovers retire up to the lip-story to 

kiss and toy? Outon such physical distinctions! We would 
not kiss the Pope’s, but we would rub toe to toe with him with 
all imaginable courtesy. 

Let us kiss like the French, or rub noses like the New Ze- 
landers, or smoke with the Indian, or “ liquor” like the Hoo- 
sier. There is no serious objection to bump with the Bosjes- 
men ; and, indeed, the present peculiar millinery arrangements 
of the female world appear expressly designed to avoid any 

indelicacy in the operation. Let us bow like Mandarins or 
squat like the Carib savages :— but spare — oh, spare us, thou 
Imperial Fashion, the contamination and end: ingerment of the 
hand! It is to thousands —to the vast majority of mankind 
— their only wealth. It should be held consecrate to Industry 
and only used— and that reverentially — in the very highest 
offices of Friendship. Once, perhaps, ina lifetime — as lovers 
once place the golden cire le on the finger of the bride — we 
may meet some friend whose truth and fortitude deserve the 
highest sacrifice, and with him we strike palm to palm :— not 
in empty compliment, however,— but as an allegorical or pan- 
tomimic promise that the hand then pressed in his, shall forever 
consider itself bound to serve and assist him to the extent of 
its ability. Such a prom wh proceeding from the heart and 
chronicled by the brain, is alone worthy of the ratifying grasp 
of hand to hand, and we wish to have it understood that such 
is our opinion. Let this paper be considered as our manifesto 
and proclamation, and let all whom it concerns take warning 
ac-cord-ing-ly ! 

r those who infringe our ideas and persist in the barbar- 
ous practices of manual politeness, we have prepared a salute 
made up in part of the Roman-Pontifical, or toe application, 
dexterously combined with the Bosjesmen, or bumping, ceremo- 
nial. The compound is infallible to procure a speedy change 
of action ;— and indeed the first person upon whom we exper- 
imented —a professional loafer who thrust himself on our 
acquaintance — became delirious with astonishment and per- 
form ed some most ludicrous antics. He shut, or compressed, 
or clenched his fingers as if in an angry mood,— squared his 
inet s, threw back his head, and retreated towards the door 
uttering language which (in consideration of his insanity) we 
forgive. Not discouraged by this conduct, we pursued our 
experiments upon nearly a dozen of the first patient’s brethren 
— but invariably with the same result. The antics we have 
described may be relied on, therefore, as the diagnosis of the 
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Pontifico-Bosjesmen treatment when applied to the hand-shak- 
ing disease. For the present we are done, and shall merely 
mention that a convention of Anti- Handshakers is called to 
assemble at Hartford, Conn., on the 1st of April next,—P.T. 
Barnum in the chair and the Hon. Horace Greely as sec. pro 


tem. Miss Lucy Stone will address the meeting on behalf of 


the Bosjesman practice and perform a series of illustrative 
evolutions, assisted by Lloyd Garrison and the Fat Man of the 
menagerie — kindly lent by the worthy chairman for the occa- 
sion. Mrs. Ernestine Rose and Wendell Phillips will then 
fraternize and exercitate on the same fundamental basis. Ad- 
mission, one quarter—children, half price — performances 
commence at cocks shout precisely.. Tickets to be had at the 
Museum, Tribune and ~— Era offices, at any time bet 

two and four o’clock, A. M. 


On behalf of the AntTI-HAND-SHAKERS, 
A. GNONUTHIN. 


Dodrattam, Missouri, Sept. 31, 1854. 


[The tirade of our friend Gnonuthin recalls to us a story we once heard 


of an old Scotch philosopher and farmer called Allen McFinney, who resided 
with his wife in Fyfeshire. The “ guid woman” had gone to Edinbro’ for 


the settlement of some trifling lawsuit,and had been detained there some 
weeks longer than she anticipated. On her return, her husband, who was 
busy mending a fishing-rod, scarce raising his eyes from his work, granted 

t “ Sae, ye’ve come back, guidwife.” 

“ That have I, Allan,” she replied, “ and unco glad to see thee again, man. 
Shake hands wi’ us, won't you?” 

“]T'll do naething o’ the kind, guidwife; let ilka man that wants a shak’- 
shak’ his own han’, an’ no gang roun’ the airth wi’ his claw out like a cui 
tie-fish, an’ the tongue in his head rinning on like a hopper— who'll s hak’ 
me? who'll shak’ me?’ What for should you ask me to do that ye ca: 
mickle better yoursel. Go ahint the byre and sbak’ your ain hand till 
drap fro’ ye if ye like.”] 
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THE WEB AND THE BROOM. 


BY SIDNEY. 


I. 


Weaver of snares! thou emblemest the ways 
Of Satan, sire of lies ; 

Hell’s huge black spider, for mankind he lays 
His toils, as thou for flies : 

But when the busy house-wife scans the room, 
Woe to thy nice geometry, if seen! 

But where is he, whose broom 
This earth shall clean ? 


II. 


Spider! of old thy flimsy webs were thought, 
(And ‘twas a likeness true,) 

To emblem laws in which the weak are caught, 
But which the strong break through ; 

And if a victim in thy toils is ta’en, 
Like some poor client is that wretched fly— 

I'll warrant thee thou’lt drain 
His life-blood dry! 


Ill. 


And is not thy weak work like human schemes 
And care on earth employed ? 
Such are young Hope’s and Love’s delightful dreams— 
So easily destroyed !— 
So does the Traitor, whilst the avengers sleep, 
Self-deemed secure, his schemes in secret lay ; 
Soon shall destruction sweep 
His work away. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH; 


OR, THE POLICY OF IGNORANCE. 


The Planter: or, Thirteen Years in the South. By a Northern Man. 
Ph lade , N, Qa: 
Philadelphia: H. Norton. 1853, 


EVEN to those least given to superstitious dread of the dis- 
union bugbear, the present attitude and respective sentiments 
of North and South, may readily be admitted as matter of 
anxious thought and constitutional alarm. At any former pe- 
riod, we could estimate at its full worth and properly contemn 
the blatant balderdash and braggadocio of the free-soil stump 
candidate—the slimy falsehood and vituperation of a fanatical 
press—the virulence and vivid exaggerations of the abolition- 
atheistic pulpit, and even those seditious blasphemies which 
were occasionally, but too often, heard ringing high above 
the solemnities of Congressional debate. We felt and knew 
that the moral health of the body politic was rather bettered 
than endangered by these intermittent eruptions :—that the 
sound internal working of the Constitution elimina‘ed and 
threw surfaceward these untempered particles which might 
otherwise, in secresy and unobserved, have spread contagion 
and disease throughout an uncorrupted system. The malig- 
nant philanthropy—the “ perilous stuff,” which festers in the 
soul of each humanitarian doctrinaire, hereby found relief in a 
libel and balm in a bombastic peroration : conventions and con- 
venticles we regarded kindly as the safety valves of the spas- 
modic super- rational imagination. But times are changed 
with us; and a new element appears in this internecine agita- 
tion. Great Britain has thrown off the mask, of late so loose- 
ly worn, and boldly avouches her sympathy with those disor- 
ganizers to whom her secret aid has long and lavishly been 
contributed. Should our readers ask us for the proof of this 
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position, we refer them to the modest octavo which forms the 
text of our discourse—a work of infinite research—convincing 
by the facts it adduces, and resistless to every candid mind in 
the earnest simplicity of its arguments and christian elo- 
quence. 

Before immersing ourselves in a volume of such interest as 
to render commentary superfluous to quotation, let us turn 
aside for a moment to examine the state of parties North and 
South, and the causes to which the threatened disorganization 
of our social system may be directly traced. 

The Whigs are utterly dis srupted : their centre rests upon 
the Constitution; but the wings have extended hopelessly 
beyond their base of operation. ‘The Free-Soil division strag- 
gles off to the left ; the Abolition corps, with reckless speed, 
hurries forward to inevitable destruction. The lines which 
extend between the extreme ‘ties of this triangle, are filled 
with a motly gathering of unofficered and unruly battalions: 

each company the combatant of some particular “Ism.” No 

method in the camp; no control in the councils ; no common 
purpose to achieve save that of spreading indiscriminate ruin. 
By what mystery or magic of party drill can these undisci- 
plined disciples be held together and sustained through the 
campaign of Fifty-Six ? 

The Democrats! and are they better off? Let us be alle- 
gorical for a moment, if so to avoid the unpleasantness while 
conveying the substance of the truth. The sun that rose be- 
hind the hills of Austerlitz, beheld ere it went down the rout 
of Austria’s legions, the retreat of her Russian allies, the com- 
mencement of Napoleon’s march upon Vienna, and the conso- 
lidation of a triumphant peace. Deluded afterwards by the 
seeming invincibility of his star, the Emperor drew up his 
splendid armies—five hundred thousand head of cannon-meat, 
upon the frontiers of the Seythian, and rashly precipitated 
his cohorts on the Cossack. The rest is too fatally known. 
Now we of the Democracy had an <Austerlitz in ‘62; our 
charging step was the signal of Whig discomfiture ; the alli- 
ed forces of disunion fled ignominiously from the field, and we 
were masters—within a day’s march of the Abolition strong- 
hold. Alas! we had selected a general quite other than Na- 
poleon to command us; a man devoid of the promptitude, the 
genius, the foresight, energy, penetration and resolve which 
made the very faults of his great archetype seem only the 
piquant condiments of his success. Far from advancing on 
the capital to assure himself that the serpent we had wound- 
ed was not only scotched but killed, our general made an ar- 
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mistice with the enemy, and received into his camp and coun- 
cils, the perjured stipendiaries who had no longer the courage 
or the power to resist us. The very name of ‘ ‘Principle” was ta- 
boed, and the coward’s motto ‘ “Expediency, ” adopted to re- 
place it. The fruits of our great victory were wilfully flung 
aside ; and, by this chieftain of our own : adoption, and by the 
intrigues of England, (the case is parallel with Napoleon’s,) 
we have been led into the most dismal swamps of anarchy and 
outmaneuvered by the most contemptible opponents. Our 
stipendiary troops, who only joined for pay and plunder, went 
over en masse to the enemy at the first alarm of danger, and 
now, without a battle fought, without an advantage secured, 
without a point or principle of any consequence conte sted, we 
are on the retreat from our political Moscow, and there is no 
shelter nearer us than the old camp at Baltimore, from which 
so numerous, and in such high condition, two years ago we 
started. Our ranks for the most part are a rabble, far scat- 
tered over many fields; they bear a thousand different mottoes 
on the show-bills they would dignify into ensigns; the Old 
Guard of the democracy alone preserve discipline and fidel- 
ity ; and they alone—it is inevitable—will return with us to 
reorganize victory under some more ap prov ed and auspicious 
head. The centre of the Whigs bear the “Constitution” on 
their banners ; the Old Guard have defended that Constitu- 
tion with unwavering fidelity, now, as in the struggles that 
were thought forever done. May not the stringency of this 
common bond eventually reconcile all minor disputes and dis- 
crepancies s? 

But we entangle ourselves in military metaphor and dilate 
on dreams. This only is assured and self-evident to us :—that 
the names of “ Whig” and “Democrat” no longer represent 
the two political parties into which the American people are 
divided ; and that, sooner or later, by preconcerted signal or 
the compulsion of circumstances, the. Christian Conservative 
and Intellectual elements of Whiggery and Democracy, must 
combine against the atheistic Jacobinism which levies war 
against that Constitution which, mutually, though with diffe- 
rent ceremonials, we venerate and have protected. There are 
but two parties in the country, the uphoiders and the assail- 
ants of the Constitution. There is but one question before the 
country; at least, like Aaron’s rod, the threatened invasion 
of compacts and the rights of property, a social revolution 
has swallowed up for the time all minor issues. When scoun- 
drels conspire to destroy, the honest must combine to resist 
them. We have never broken bread with our next-door neigh- 
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bor, it is true; but should incendiaries beset his house, both 
honor and self-interest instruct us to offer aid, nor will he be 
wise to refuse it on punctilio. 

Before Great Britain withdrew her untenable pretensions 
to American dominion, she buried the nest-egg of this Aboli- 
vampyre in our sands. An institution which had stood the 
test of six thousand years, not only with the sanction, but un- 
der the direet encouragement of God, was transmuted into 
‘the great evil and unutterable wrong of the universe”—the 
moment its continuance ceased to roll in dollars to satisfy 


John Bull’s rapacity. Catching up some spasmodic sentimen- 


talities and transcendental highfalutin of the French revolu- 
tion, the British Government found a double advantage in the 
Abolition agitation which, through its subordinates at home, 
and Arnold-emissaries here, it had effee styally established. By 
pictures of a slavery more horrible than that which the Ro- 
man Hortensius exercised, who fed his fish ponds with the 
flesh of slaves cut down to furnish the repast, the attention 
of the British slave-operative class was diverted to misfor- 
tunes which they fancied heavier than their own ; although 
for our part, between instant death and the long, lingering 
agonies of starvation and unrequited toil, we should not hes- 
itate to select the former. The windy declamations of Clark- 
son, Wilberforce and their one-idead legion, were intended, or 
at least had the effect, of riveting the eyes of the English De- 
mocracy upon a transatlantic phantas magoria, while the fair- 
est 7 portunity of practical freedom slipped, unheeded and for- 
, through their fingers. ‘Thus did the anti-slavery agita- 
ion serve Great Britain’s domestic and immediate purpose. 
But there was another bird to be brought down or wounded 
by the self-same stone. 

The te — of Britain’s character, the sullen spleen with 
which her Government stores up and places to = r debtor side 
each unavenged defeat ; the natural dread of so powerful a 
commercial rival; the jealous hate with which kee clenes 
beheld the example we afforded of a flourishing and free re- 
public ; all these diverging interests combined to render the 
United States an object of terror and dislike to England’s 
Court and people ; an eye-sore to the privileged class ; a Da- 
mocles blade at the banquet of the king. But how to bell the 
cat? As open force had failed to hurt us, insidious friend- 
ship was the only weapon left ; a weapon long familiar to the 
English hand, as witness Ireland six centuries ago, as witness 
Turkey now. The vampyre egg had not been deposited in 
vain ; assisted by English foes and Massachusetts fanatics, it 
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chipped the shell and answered back the bodeful shriek 
the mother bird ; for slavery, so called, did not pay any bet- 
ter in Wew-England than in Old, and, with the grasping ava- 
rice of the Yankee scion engrafted on the intolerant dogma- 
tism of the Puritan progenitor, it was resolved that as New- 
England could not benefit by the institution, its easy toil, and 
the duties of su ipport in sickness and old age, ent: ailed by it 
upon the master, no other State throughout the Union suo 

J solemn league and covenant was tacitly arranged betwee: 
the eign and traitor divisions of the Abolition army, an 
thus the British Government had gained the fulerum it requi- 
red on which to rest the lever of disruption. True to thei 
narrow instinct, and mingling profit with persuasio: 
Yankee Abolitionists made seizure of the pulpit, and coined 
their humanity into current cash. hey started papers to es 
seminate and deepen the needed ignorance of unprejudice 
minds ; papers whose absolute and o only object appears to be 
to distort and darken every fact connected with the South: 
and where no semblance of culpability exists, their fancies 
must supply the stipulated horror. 

That England has no real dislike to involuntary servitt 
her history attests ; that she herself is the most rigorous and 
extensive slaveholder of any nution, either in ancient or mod- 
ern times, we shall refer to The Planter and her own pa 
liamentary reports to prove: that her hostility to the 
stitution is simulated, and merely used as a mask to concea 
her real dread and abhorrence of en United States there can- 
not be a doubt. In Russia there are five and thirty millions 
of slaves, for whose protection no Aste statute stands upor 
any Russian code: their condition and their very lives ar 
subject to the caprice of whatever boyard may purch 
inherit them: the rec iprocal oblig ation of service an 
port, which exists in America, is there unheard of : should 
serf or slave be sick, let him recover as best he can ; sh 
he grow old and incapable of work, let him starve or subsist 
on the self-sacrificing charity of his brother slaves ;—the boy- 
ard cares not, nor does the law compel him. And yet against 
this system of unmitigated despotism, the coterie of Stafford 
House are dumb, and it is dubbed “The Patriarchial system” 
by a pliant press. The spinster daughters—more especial] 
the unportioned ones—of England’s patrician class look hope- 
fully and bridal-cakily at every bearded Muscovite who is in- 
troduced into their saloons, for the bond of a privileged aris- 
tocracy is between them. They call their landed properti 
“estates,” their bondmen “ serfs”,— and surely these ohrtist es 
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sound more elegant and feudal than “ slaves” and a “ planta- 
tion.” The only object as yet effected by Admiral Dundas 
in the Black Sea, that we can hear of, is the re-establishment 
and protection ot the slave trade in Circassian girls, de- 
Sig ied for the markets of Const: untinople and the concubinage 
of distempered Turks! This matter was formally laid before 
parliament—by M. Urquhart, or Nineveh Layard, we believe 

a few months since ; when, ye from denying the facts, little 
“ Finality Jack,” alias, the Hon. John, alias, Lord John Rus- 
sel, alleged that he “deplored the existing evil as deeply as 
the honorable member ; but that ‘he peculiar compacts between 
England and Turkey and the prerogatives of the latter power, 
prevented interference.” Such, if indeed it be not the language. 
is positively and most precisely the purport of the British 
ministers’ re ply. Thus England, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, ¢ lispt itches a mighty arma- 
ment and clears a sea in order that Circassian girls,——the 
proudest race in Kurope,— and Georgian maids,—* more love- 
ly than the moon,” in the days of the good Haroun Alraschid, 
-may the more readily be transferred from the free valleys of 
their infancy to the grim seclusion of the grated harem and 


the embraces of some grisly Turk! ‘Thousands of these cap- 
tives so transferred are christian Greeks of 4 ty and educa- 
tion; and we would humbly suggest it to H. H., the Duke 


of Cambridge, to pay a little extra for these sales in the 
women he may select to be the sharers of his inglorious cam- 
paign. In the House of Peers the Marquis of Clauricarde, 
who is extremely liberal in language and most progressive on 
paper, brought forward this “ unspeakable enormity, not only 
sanctioned by British arms, but actually revived a ind protected 
by one-half of Her Majesty’s fleet.” A lecherous leer passed 
from bench to bench as the exciting narrative proceeded. 
Lord Aberdeen repeated in nearly similar words the rep ly of 
Lord John to the same question in the lower house. The 
peers began to experience an unusual interest in the affairs of 
Turkey—insomuch that several of the most woak-eyed and 
liquorish-lipped old gentlemen set off next morning for Con- 
stantinople. 

But this is trifling; and, regarding the foregoing remarks as 
introduction, we must now proceed more precisely to the vol- 
ume under review. The Planter is a work of no ordinary 
interest, and of a class that will bear an indefinite mul tipli- 
cation ; the honest farmer lies asleep in his bed while the en- 
emy scatters tares through his wheatfield. ‘The South has 
hitherto, and much to its own prejudice, refused any re futa- 
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tion or reply to the lies and libels which form the staff of life 
to Abolition authorlings and authorlettas. It has relied too 
much (so wicked is the world) upon the justice of its cause ; 
the alpable malignity and incredibility of the char ges made, 
and the self-contradiction in which elaborate falsehood is inva- 
riably sure to invole itself. But, alas! for the one who exa- 
mines and selects his mental food, rejecting that which is un- 
sound or detrimental,-how many thousands in this, and 
every other country, bolt down the most nauseous garbage, 
provided only that it be sufficiently seasoned with bloods weil 
sentimentalism and immorality ? For every single purchase 
f Edgar Poe, or Hawthorne, how many thousands will ex- 
pend their earnings to procure THE MassacrepD MILKMAID, 
Uncite Tom, Toe Harcuet or Honor, Hor Cory, or such- 
like kindred abominations? The answer is apparent: as the 
half-educated, the sensual and ignorant outnumber the refined 
and intellectual, so will the proportion stand between the re- 
spective sales. 

The Planter, if not the first, is at least the most striking 
and successful effort we have seen to enlist the literary genius 
and interest of the country on the side of the Constitution 
and established justice. The author, as we learn in the course 
of the narrative, a Northern minister, who, “from an unfortn- 
nate prejudice, had contracted a loathing dislike of the South- 
ern institution of Slavery,” was ordered South by his physi- 
cians some twenty years ago, and travelled in the character of 
missionary, for thirteen years throughout the slave States. 
His health re-established, his labor done, the good fight fought 
and his right to repose so nobly earned, he retired, and is now 
living where the clamors of the busy world scarcely reach 


him in his “ almost solitary retirement in the narrow valley of 


the upper Delaware.” We are thus pleasantly introduc ed to 
the hermitage of the Christian pastor in the introductory 
chapter. 


It was a cold morning ; and it was made more dreary by the falling, driv- 
ing, and beating sleet and snow. In contrast with the almost summer-like 
westher that had immediately preceded it, for invalids particularly, its char- 
acter approached almost even to the hideous. But even then and there, a 
comfortable and thankful little family party was cosily seated around a 
breakfast table. It was in a small stove-room. Adjoining it was a kitchen 
not less comfortable. .It was occupied by a neat handed and newly and 
warmly clad Irish girl,-—a good-natured and faithful creature. She was one 
of the survivors of a packed cargo of emigrants from the almost desolate 
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Connaught ;—the daughterof a family, by oppression separated for the ever 
of this world. 

The breakfast party consisted of the host, the wife, the sister, two young 
daughters, and the Doctor, a favorite and friendly guest. He was an old ac- 
quaintance of the host, aud had been with him through the hot sands and 
deep swamps, and many trials and perils in the far South, when perils there 
were real and not imaginary. In many labors, the Doctor had aided him. 
In many sorrows, he had wept with him. In many joys, he had rejoiced with 
him. Of course, then the Doctor was almost more than at home, in the re- 
tirement of his friend, on the banks among the hills of the Delaware. 


The snow storm increasing, the Doctor is persuaded to re- 
main ; and happening to have about him a newspaper—a most 
precious treasure at all times, more especially during a snow 
storm where society is searce—he opens it, and reads aloud the 
Stafford House address of the women of England, to their 
well-beloved sisters of America, petitioning the latter to aid 
in abolishing the “ frightful results” of that very system 
which Great Britain herself has entailed upon our country. 
This naturally leads to much discussion of the subject—many 
pleasant memories of the South, and many anecdotes of char- 
acters and circumstances which fell within the Missionary’s 
experience. The Doctor, like his host, had in early life, enter- 
ained the Northern prejudice—the prejudice of ignorance— 
against an institution which his maturer judgment and means 
yf observation compelled him to approve; and now, with tha 

generous remorse by which the noble minded seek to expiate 
a baseless a kntipatny or unwitting wrong, the two old friends 
lay their heads together, encouraged by the younger members 
of the househould, to counteract the immoral influence of abo- 
lition romance, and set their country right in the eyes of Eng- 
land and the world. The Doctor talks better than he writes; 
the Missionary vice versa; and so the latter is impressed into 
the service of amanueusis, in order to undeceive the philan- 
thropie duchesses and untitled dupes whose gospel, according 
to Saint Harriet, is Uncle Tom, and whose anti-Christ is the 
reformer who would recall their telescopic tenderness to the 
famished thousands who howl forfood before their gates. The 
whole cast of The Planter is eminently dramatic, both in dia- 
logue and the vivid distinctness of its portraitures and scene- 
ry. The narrative alternates pleasantly between argument 
and illustration ; the author is at all times temperate as be- 
comes his profession ; polite, as is the due of the fair challen- 
gers he wishes to convince ; fearless and severely logical in 
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the positions he advances or attacks, and thoroughly imbued 
with the principles and spirit of the literary artist. His ecrit- 
icism of a notorious novel, and his analysis of the causes which 
led to its enormous circulation, are the most satisfactory we 
have seen. . 


SL. > . . . . . . . . . 

This miserable thing of sin cannot be examined with any discrimina- 
tion, without discovering on its every page, that it has taken up among its 
destructive elements, every popular and infidel ultraism of the day,—sensual, 
social, political, philosophical, and religious. 

It flatters every phase of modern reform ;—every feature of every faith 


which freely admits antislavery and abolitionism into its creed. 


It censures, blindly, the government of the country ; and it arrogantly de- 
ndwaeds iis acts in the most jacobinical and rancorous spirit. Your own ra- 


dical authors and declaimers cannot go beyond it, on even their own superior 
vantage ground. 

The execution of the laws of the land,—even its organic laws, embodied 
in the Constitution at the foundation of the nation,—it bitterly and treason- 
ably execrates. 

In morals, it is a shameless profligate. 

It ministers to the licentious passions of the age, by gross allusions to illicit 
desire and indulgence, and it makes itself a guide-book to the market-place 
of abomination, for the use of travelling roues from the North. 

x x x 

Alone, as a weapon of offence in the hands of the political demagogue, in 
his battle against truth and right, was it intended to have value ; and surely 
it has no other possible. As such instrument of mischief and ruin, it is dear to 
the enemies of our country, and to all who would break down our institution 
of every kind,—trample upon the religion of the Bible,—fill our pulpits with 
infidel lecturers,—make an eternal separation of enmity between your nation 
and ours ;—as such it may remain in use, by the popular and efficient aid and 
countenance of the women of England, until the land of the South shall be 
drenched with the blood of both white and black,—sparing, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient number of the latter, to establish another Haytien Empire, with ano- 
ther Quassta, to take a daily imperial bath in the blood of his sable sub- 
jects. 


“Tt has taken among its destructive elements, every popu- 
lar and infidel ultraism of the age ; it ministers to the licen- 
tious passions by gross allusions to illicit desire and indul- 
gence ;” in these two simple sentences, we have the real 
“Key” to the early ripe and early rotten celebrity of the ne- 
farious novel. By dexterously combining the rigidity of 
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the “rigidly righteous’ with the licentiousness of Fanny 
Wright ; the thrilling incidents of the worst French school, 
with the int: angible mysticism of pantheistic humanitarianism; 
by exaggerating every feature and appealing to every passion; 
by feeding with rank food the savage appetite of the vulgar, 

and care fully concealing every fault or foible of the class she 
desires to conciliate ; by painting the Abolitionists as angels 
in robes of light that the contrast may deepen the atrocious 
blackness of her Southern cartoons: : by recklessly assuming 
or denying the authenticity of all sti ate ments to suit her own 
purpose; by forging evidence in favor of her views, and with- 
holding whatever makes against them; by these and other 
means, and with the aid of the mutual pufling association in 
which the whole Abolition pulpit, press and demagoguery are 
partners, the authorletta par excellence of the Free-Soil fold, 
attained an unenviable fame, together with a fortune, which 
eer sympathies do not threaten to diminish. How true is the 
opinion thus expressed by the Doctor : 


Yes sir; it is my opinion that British envy helps to keep up and encour- 
age this wicked agitation ; and that to it we are indebted for the grave dis- 
cussions of antislavery ee ;—the solemn instructions of transcenden- 
tal and patheistic pulpits ;—the light effusions of the poet and the novelist, 
—male and female, on both sicles of the wide water. For British fame and 
for British gold, the Abolitionist writes, and preaches, and sings. And in pop- 
ular assemblies and legislative halls, he pours out his wrathful vials of execra- 
tion and ce tempt on the institution of slavery, to tickle the open ears of Brit- 
sh envy, for British prarse an l British pay. 

We cannot forbear the following quotation, although our 
space recommends us to be economical. On board one of the 
Southern steamers, the Missionary chances to meet a venera- 
ble planter, who astounds a company of Northern bigots with 
the following declaration : 


Had I my life to live over again, and could I advisedly make my choice, to 
be either the master of a large number of good slaves, or the slave of a good 
master, so far as the ease and comfort of life are concerned, I am sure my 
judgment would prefer the latter. I cannot say I should so choose,’ he ad- 
ded, ‘ for pride, or vanity, or some other folly or vice, might influence me 


to choose less wisely.’ 


On being asked to explain an assertion apparently so para- 
doxical, the planter thus narrates to them the experience of his 
life 


° 
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“ At my first coming to manhood, I was the only son of my mother, and 
she a widow. My father had died and le/t her with four children—myself and 
three younger sisters. During her life, as the widow of our father, she was 
to remain in the proprietorship of the estate aid head of the family. When 
their school days were over, so long as they should remain unmarried, my 
sisters were to aid me in the management of the estate and household, under th 
eye and approbation of our mother; and when married, with her consent, cer- 
tain legacies were to be paid them from an accumulated fund, and from the 
produce of the plentation; but not by infringment on it. It was not to b 
diminished in size, nor the number of the people, by sale or purchase, to bi 


either diminished or increased. r 
“It had been the unyarying rule of my father that no negro child was to b 
taken from the personal care of its mother until ten years old; and no old 
man or woman was required to work after seventy. This rule was to be relli- 
giously pursued. It has been, and will be; and under it we have a dozen o1 
more old people, all things considered, more comfortable than I expect to b 
should I live to their age. 
“ By a provision in my father’s will, the system was to be forever contiau- 
ed, of allotments of land to each family of negroes, equal to an acre for each 
member between ten and seventy, with time to work it equal to half a day 
in every week—so that the Lord’s day might never be desecrated by secular 
employment. 
“In addition to this allowed exemption from labor for their owners, by 
early rising to their prescribed tasks, they could gain more than ample time 
for all the purposes of their own culture. By this pleasant arrangement, : 
which is usual among the planters of my acquaintance, the enterprising and 
industrious portion of the negroes, by early rising, have the most, if not all 
of every afternoon in the cropping season, to work their own grounds ; or if 


this is not required, 4o do extra work, if they choose, on the plantation, for 
which they receive full pay. In fact, several fine fellows on my plantation 
by the aid of the exempts of their family, for months together, eat their 
breakfast after finishing their day’s work. The negroes prefer late break- 
fasts. ‘ 


“ The cabins, or rather cottages, of all these are, at the least, as comforta- 
ble as their master’s mansion ; and if they are so disposed, as well supplied 
with extra comforts, which they are not less able than he to procure. The 
income of several of them this year will be not less than from fifty to seven- 
ty five dollars. 

“In addition to their ample allowance of meat, bread and vegetables, my 
negroes may supply themselves at pleasure, with fish, clama, oysters, &c., or 
with game from the woods or shores. Their living is therefore not only abun- 
dant, but if they choose, luxurious. Tae ugly fear of want, they know no- 
thing about. In a bad season, many a planter may find himself embarrassed 
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to provide ways and means; but no such embarrassment ever reaches them. 
Whatever else may fail, their food and raiment must not fail, though ruin 
descend on the master. Nothing is more common than a stress of circum- 
stances in unfavorable seasons, to make it necessary for the family of whites 
on a plantation, to deny themselves many a common indulgence, that the ne- 
groes may not be denied any of their usual comforts. 

“ Another circumstance in their favor is not less obvious or striking. All 
told, including about thirty distinct families, there are, of our out household, 
or plantation negroes, about two hundred. Among so many of all ages, 
from infancy up to very old age,—from seventy to almost a hundred, five or 
six of them—there are few nights in the year, in which Iam not disturbed, 
—often more than once—to attend to some complaint of indisposition, and 


to administer remedies. When I am abroad, which isseldom, that not easy 
office is the special charge of a competent person specially employed for that 
purpose; and with authority to call a physician at discretion. But not one 


of those negroes is ever disturbed of his rest on account of any sickness of 
myself or family. All their rights and rests are inviolable. And now,” said 
the good man, blushing as if he had been unaccustomed to talk so long at a 
time, and »wed an apology to us; “ And now, I hope the paradox of the 
slave having a more comfortable life than the master, is satisfactorily ex- 
plained.” And he left us to join his family in the cabin. 

‘ But,” sail the poet, “ you must not expect to find all masters like Mr. 
R. He has always felt his great responsibility deeply, as a Christian master 
of slaves; and with his best powers and faculties, he fulfils its obligations 
faithfully ard affectionately. Among all the apostles, there was but one St 
John.” 

“ And but one Judas,” interposed a bystander. 

‘And yet,” said one, “ Slavery is still slavery.” 

‘Yes; and poverty is still poverty ; and misery is still misery ; and evil 
of every kind, is still evil ; and it is likely, for a long time to come, to remain 
30. Every condition of life has its own peculiar evils ; and that would seem 
the most desirable which has the least and the fewest.” 

The picture thus drawn by the Planter, the missionary is de- 
lighted to find fully verified in the various States to which his 
holy office introduces him. We have many brilliant episodes 
to diversify the main drift—though always, how remotely so- 
ever, to illustrate the serious purpose of the volume. There 
are pie-nic parties to enchanted isles, and hazy summer days of 
bursting flowers and softened sunshine, passed amid the orange- 
croves or on the mountain-girdled lakes in that climate where 
“to live is extacy.” ‘To these descriptive portions no extracts 
consistent with our limits could do justice ; and, referring our 
readers to the work itself, as to an intellectual banquet worthy 
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of the scenery which suggested and the justice which animates 
it, we hurry on to the refutation of some few of those enor- 
mous falsehoods which form the basement and foundation of 
the abolition fortress. 

And first, as to the religious instruction of the slaves :—a 
point upon which our author, himself a missionary among 
them for more than a dozen years, must be admitt d to speak 
ex cathedra. By infallible statistics, he shows us that the num- 
ber of Southe rn slaves attached to regular churches and com 
municants in gcood standing, exceeds in propor tion the gene- 
ral average of the population, white and black, so circumstane- 
ed even in the Northern States: that the sane tity and cere- 
monials of marriage are infinitely more respec ted at the South 
than among the free blacks of New-York or Massachusetts : 
that slavery, as a missionary institution, has converted by its 
influences more savages to christianity by six hundred per 
cent. than have been converted in their native land at “ an ex- 
pense of five millions of dollars, and the loss of many valua- 
ble lives, in the course of the last fifty years and upwards, by 
all the foreign missionary societies of our country put to- 
gether!” At one church, in Charleston, the author ‘“ beheld 
more than a hundred colored communicants—models of clean- 


liness and patterns of reverential piety—partaking at the same 
sacred banquet of the consecrated elements, with thetr masters and 
mistresses. And in every church in the city, the same grate- 


ful scene may be witnessed.” In the Northern ‘a Kastern 
States, the conventicles of philanthropy are for the most part 
provided with a “ Negro gallery;” and for a colored man to 
approach the communion table of Grace Church, New-York, 
or the Old South, Boston, would be sufficient apology for a 
general hysteria throughout ‘our best society.’ So bitterly— 
so much more fiercely—does the “ philanthropic” social barrier 
avenge the loss of the legal distinction. More than one hun- 
dred thousand of the negroes existing in the South during the 
thirteen years of our author’s missionary life, had been born and 
educated in idolatry, or Mohammedanism; and some of them 
confessed the revolting practices of the cannibal in their native 
country. Of these one hundred thousand, every individual 
had been converted to the Church of Chirist. 

As to the calumnies against the law, in which the writer of 
Uncle Tom indulges, the missionary thus reproves her. 


Not satisfied with calumniating the people of the South, she presumes also 
Not satisfied with cal ting tl ple of the South, sl l 

to libel even the laws themselves. She would have it believed, that every 
one of her “ frightful results of slavery”—every abuse of the institution—is 
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sanctioned by law. What can be more daringly wicked? Was it not 
enough, by a cruel silence, tacitly to deny the existence of laws securing the 
rights and privileges of slaves wherever slaves are found in our‘country, 


The most “thrilling scene” in the abolition-atheistie ro- 
e flight of Eliza with a little yellow 


mance, is undoubtedly th 
boy of four ye ~ re in her arms—-her son, who had been sold 
away from a Mr. She'by. She crosses the Ohio, leaping 


from block to a k of drifting ice, much in the style of the 
‘terrific charges” over pasteboard mountains performed by 
the riders of the circus. And yet, the authoress must have 
known and criminally concealed her knowledge, that by the 
laws of Kentucky, where the scene is laid, no child can be 
separated from its mother until it is ten years old. So also, 
going down the Mississippi, a child of but a few months, is 
made over from the mother to a trader; and the mother, by 
the murder of her infant and simultaneous suicide, converts 
herself into a saint of the philanthropic and progressive cal- 
endar. The policy of ignorance is thus rigorously pursued 
4 the writers of the seditious school ; and they systematical- 
ly keep silence upon, or deny point blank, all those benificent 
laws which provide for the ¢ omfort, secur ity and protection of 
the objects of their indignant charity : such laws for example 


(to quote The Plantier) as— 


Enjoin on the master to provide comfortably for slave children, for the 
sick and for the aged, as no law provides for the poor of a like condition in 
any other country in the world ;—the law which provides that no slave shall 
be made to work more than a moderately prescribed number of hours ;—the 
law which empowers and commands the magistrate to find a better master 


for an ill-treated slave. 


Such are the facts which it is the great object of the poliey 
of ignorance to keep out of general view. 

There is another and most subtle course of falsehood by 
which the abhorrence of Southern slavery is fostered in the 
minds of the vulgar. It is by representing, not the modified 
and merciful servitude of the nineteenth century, but that pa- 
van slavery, the result of conquest, which permitted the butch- 
ery by wild beasts of a thousand slaves— 


*«_____. To make a Roman holyday.” 


By going back, as our author expresses it, “an hundred years 
for instances of atheistic cruelty towards slaves in the West 








| 
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Indies and elsewhere—Algiers, perhaps—and burnishing them 
up, fresh dated, to apply to the present generation: of Chris- 
tian masters.” The chapter in which this topic is discussed, 
is one of the most entertaining and unanswerable in the yol- 
ume. 
Another delusion most sedulously fostered by the Aboli- 
tionists—this, to wit: That the negroes were base sly seized, 
either by force or treachery, by European trade rs, and carried 
from the bowers of an African Eden, where they were free 
and unmolested, to a captivity of fetters and the compulsion of 
a driver's whip. This very gross and most flagrant delusion 
is given its quietus, and forever, in the twelfth chapter of the 


volume under review. Were ad : 


Long years, it may be thousands, before regro slavery was introduced any 
world—at least on this continent or the neighboring 


where in the rest of the 
islands—in Africa itself it 


lorms. 


existed in its most cruel and loathsome 


As might be expected in Africa, where the masters are absolut 
and ferocious savages, the native slavery, from which our ne- 
groes have been rescued, is a system of unqualified and revol- 
ting tyranny. “The slave has not accorded him that immu- 
nity which civilized countries extend to brutes. The females 
fill the harems of the chiefs, and are massacred when his 
whims or his jealousies demand the appeasement of blood.’ 
When their tyrant dies naturally, or by violence, as is more 
common, his hundreds of widows and many hundreds of his 


slaves are slaughtered over his grave: “ for with such attend- 
Wolves and hy- 


ants it befits the chiefs to enter paradise 
ennas abound in Africa, and subsist almost entirely on human 
flesh. The author, having quoted largely and with much re- 
search, the concurrent testimonies of English, French and 
American missionaries as to the atrocities of the native slav- 
ery of Africa, we are almost inclined t» ask in behalf of be- 
nevolence and outraged humanity—would it not be an act of 
the greatest practical charity ever yet accomplished in this 
world, so far as the negroes themselves are concerned, to re- 
vive the slave trade, and carry every woolly-headed chattel 
from the great slaughter-house of his birth, to the civilized 
servitude and generous protection of Southern law? It wouLp 
‘ALLY ; but the inter. of our own race forbid 


MOST EMPHATI¢ 
t benevolence. 


such a sacrifice to the suggestions of abstrac 

The absurb and audacious assertion so often confuted, so 
eternally reiterated, that human bondage is Anti-Christian, 
we find discussed in The Planier with great theological learn- 
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ing and logical acutenesss. So hopeless have the abolitionists 
of late become of establishing this dogma, that of late they 
have thrown down the Holy Scriptures in despair and tram- 
pled on authority which they could not temper to their pur- 
OSe, 

The miserable condition of the free negroes at the North— 
the diseases which afflict them—the immorality which beas- 
tializes them—the inattention to marriage which decreases their 
number year by year, whereas in the South the census shows 
a very large and healthful increase—the utter apathy of 
‘philanthropists’ of the underground railroad and cold-steel 
party to the miseries of starvation and cold which await the 
thinly clad and helpless fugitive amid the snows of a Cana- 
dian winter—all these and many other points of importance 
are vividly expos sed by narrative and anecdote, statistics and 


deductions in this most valuable work. And the whole con- 


1 
ris) 


cludes with a brief summary of the opinions in favor of sla- 





very entertained by sha most eminent men of every age and 
country. 

Regretting that this volume was not sooner brought under 
our notice by the publishers, and that our limited space for- 
bids any further commentary on ifs various views and merits, 
we take leave of our friend the Missionary-author, strongly 
advising him to follow up in another volume from his quiet 
retreat by the Delaware, a subject of whose general scope 
and most minute details he has displayed such consummate 
mastery. ‘The Southrons have a natural pride which forbids 
them appearing at the bar of public opinion to plead their 
own cause against anonymous and contemptible sl: anderers. 
The majority of New-England and Nor-Western abolitionists 
know more about Cochin China than South-Carolina; and it 
is therefore the duty of such unbiassed men as know the base- 
lessness of the accusations aan iwht against their Southern fel- 
low-citizens to step forward and volunteer a refutation. We 
recommend The Planter cordial) to our readers, and to all 
who would obtain a correct idea of American servitude. It 
will prove, in the hands of an intelligent reader, a manual 
of reference to silence and put to shame the calumniators of 
the constitution and the paid | hirelings of the British oligarchy. 
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Opera at Castle Garden. Tue past bas been a month to ke long remembered 





as rich and beautiful in some of the best offerings of superior talent in the ope- 
ratic and dramatic way. First on the list of attractions, we have had in opera, 
at Castle Garden, the Grisi, incomparably the best, as singer and actress combin- 
ed, that has appeared upon our stage since the loss of Malibran Untortunate- 
ly, perhaps, for us, we have not travelled abroad and witnessed her efforts some 
eight or ten years since, and in consequence, we cannot now gallanfy pretend to 
recall all the beauties of a faultless execution as then exhibited for the purpose 
of exposing an immense falling off in the effect and power of this great artist 
If to have visited Europe would have the effect to destroy our gallantry and 
good taste, we are thankful that circumstances have kept ns at home, wheie, 
the critics to the contrary, we do occasionally hear first rate singing. As for 
ourselves, we thank the managers who have the spirit and good taste to se‘ be- 
fore the New-York pnblic so rich a treat, and we have no doubt that nine out of 
ten, of that portion of the public who pay their money to witness such pertorm- 
ances as have been recently offered at Castle Garden, will agree with us. Asa 
general thing, it is the free list and “dead heads” that carp and find the most 
fault, and too frequently lead the managers of our public amusements astray. If 
the management would conform more to the tastes and feelings of that part of 
the audience which furnishes the “material aid,’ it would be greatly to their 
advantage. But we are wandering, and shall conclude this notice by quoting 
one of the best (if not ¢he best) of our musical critics, on the merits of these 
distinguished artists. Of Grisi, in Norma, he says: 


“We confess, frankly and cheerfully, for our earnest judgment dictates it, that 
that personation is by all odds the finest and most perfect effort of dramatic genius 
we have ever witnessed upon the lyric stage. It was grand and impressive beyond 
all comparison, and was, to look at merely, worth a journey on astormy winter's 
night even to Castle Garden, and a ticket with a price a la Coutts. For the 
first time at her entrance, at the very manner of her raising her sickle, her step, 
her glance, her bearing before beginning the Casta Diva, we could see whence 
the greatness of her name was derived. We cannot now, though we could wish 
to enter into the specialities of her grand and glorious conception of the char- 
acter ; we cannot describe all the delicate nuances of the statuesque, nor detail 
the portrayal of the various passions of the priestes?, wife, mother and friend, of 
devotion, affection, hope, jealousy, love and revenge, as Grisi showed them to 
us. The words grand and inapproachable must suffice. Taken as a whole, the 


Norma was a great success, and asa performance which no one pretending to the 
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slightest taste in music should neglect to witness. Dramatically it is grand ; 
musically if not positively grand, it is wonderfully suggestive of grandeur, and 
in the combination of both, it isan elevating, instructive and noble perform- 
ance. Wenever before felt so satisfied with a New York audience, nor so 
proud of their discrimination, as inthe case of Signor Susini, the Basso ot this 
troupe. This artist came unheralded and unknown among us; he had merely 
been announced as engaged to support the two “ bright, particular stars,” and on 
his appearance as Duke Alfonso was greeted with a courteous, but not loud or 
enthusiastic welcome. He had not however, sung eight bars of Recitative, be - 


fore the audience discovered that he was an artist of no ord’nary pretensions 


possessed ofa voice round, and sonorous a3 it is rarely met with.” 


We must not forget to mention Mario, the best tenor by all odds (when he 


pleases to be) we have had here. He is a good actor, and a fine looking, elegant 
man; and with the ladies, the latter quality is everything. 

Since the above was written, we see that some of the critics are coming to 
their senses, as the following extract, from the Daily Times of 26th Sept., will 
show: 


“Tt is difflcult to speak of Madame Grisi’s Elvira in suitable terms. Our satis 
commenced with that lady’s entrance, and before she had sung a note. We had 
been apprehensive that in the first scenes Madame Grisi would fail to look the 
character of the young light-hearted Elvira. We were sure her tragic power 
would realize the opposite phase, but without the former. tho latter would lose 
much of its intensity and pathos. These reflections were speedily dissipated when 
we beheld the admirable toilette of Madame Grisi, and the truly fascinating effect 
produced thereby. We were more impressed with the beauty of Madame Grisi 
last evening than on any previous occasion. She is a bewitching Elvira, beauti 
ful, beaming and triumphant, but with an air of reserve and quigtude, exquisitely 
in keeping with the character. We need scarcely add, than whon the thought- 
crushiag suspicion of Arthur’s unfaithfulness breaks upon her, and afterward, in 
her mad agony, she was all that could be desired, expec ted or realized. We re- 
peat a very inexpressive comment, when we say that we have never heard the 
‘Quila voce” given with gnch earnest but tender melancholy; nor the ensuing 
“Vien diletto’ with so much wild hope and passion. In every musical respect 
Madame Grisi must sing the music of this fine part as superbly now as when it 
was written for her. We cannot realize the possibility of her ever having been 
be.ter. 

“Signor Mario had a character, Lord Arthur, in which he could distinguish 
himself, and the opportunity was not lost. The marvellous richness and purity 
of the gentleman’s voice were heard to great advantage. Either the character 
or the audience inspired this Prince of Tenors with a large amount of enthusiasm. 
It seemed as though he tried t» sing his best last night, and he sang, in conse- 
quence, divinely.” 


Metropolitan Theatre, Broadway. Another magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
muses, was opened to the public, for dramatic and other purposes, on the 18th 
September. It wou'd seem that Trimble, our own self. made, tasteful and inde- 
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rable architect, is bound to excel himself at every fresh attempt he makes in 





building theatres, this being at least the twentieth that has been erected in the 
United States under his immediate supervision. This theatre, when brilliantly 
lighted as itis, presents a scene of unparalleled beauty. Its painting, its private 


boxes, and the arrangements for seating comfortably three thousand or more 


yersons in the best possible manner to see and be seen, makes it altogether the 
finest theatre yet open to the New:York public. As to the performances so far, 
we would rather not say much. The company seems to be newly selected, new 
to each other, and have not as yet worked smoothly together, but from the 
known tact, experience and ability of the principal manager, we look for bet- 
ter things hereafter, and st. ggest to him to think of the remarks under our ope- 
ratic head concerning the free list, “ dead heads,” &c. &c. 

Thus far, Miss Julia Dean has been the only attraction worth mentioning. Her 


rendition of Juliet and Parthenia deserves great praise for the tasteful and lady- 


© z 








ike manner in which she presented them to an admiring audience. Mr. Eddy 





has much yet to learn before he can shine as a very brilliant star, and something 
to unlearn in taking as his “ beau ideal’? one whom we can tolerate as an origi- 
I perhaps; but a lame and distant imi ply ridiculous, and should 


be avoided by a young actor with the 
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The English Extracts, or Selections from the works of Bishops Taylor, Latimer, 
and Hall, Drs. Barrow, Southe, Brown and Fuller, and Lord Bacon: by Basil 


¢ 


Montagu, M.A. New-York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 50 Johrest 





This book consists of short, comprehensive chapters on a great variety of 
topics. Of the author, it is unnecessary to speak. Mr. Hall tells us that the 
selection of these extracts was his pastime while preparing a laborious digest of 
the laws of England. The reading of the work will be a profitable pastime for 
others. It is well adapted to the wants of those who are subject to frequent in- 


terruptions, as the short chapters are unconnected, 
Lady Willoughby; or Passages from the Diary of a Wife and Mother in the 
i7th Century. From the second London edition. New-work: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 
A fine fiction, which has the novelty of being dressed in the diction and ortho- 
; graphy used two hundred years ago. It is the simple picture of the married 
life of a lady who lived amid the eventful scenes of the English Revolution, and 


3 attractive for several obvious reasons. We commend it especially to the la- 


lies 








